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FTER YEARS OF WORK, the doorway to literary success 
\ finally opened. She managed to get her novel, 
Moods, published. 

It promptly flopped. 

Undaunted, she wrote a second novel, which in- 
stantly turned out to be the rage of 1869. Businessmen, 
lawvers, housewives, everybody read and talked about 
Little Wo omen. 

Fortune had finally smiled on Louisa May Alcott. 
I'wenty years had passed between her first writings and 
Little W omen—years of privation, struggle, pain. She 
had worked as a maid, as a paid companion, had nearly 
lost her life as a Civil War nurse, had once come close 
to suicide. 

Now world-famous, her family secure, she would 
write many more books. And people would love them. 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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have had lots of troubles” 


For, as she said, “I have had lots of troubles; so I write 
jolly tales.” 

In those words, spoke the kind of unvarnished cour- 
age without which this country would be a far poorer 
place. Poorer not only by Louisa May Alcott’s stories, 
but by the accomplishments of millions. For it is human 
courage and character that have made America wealthy 
and strong. And have made America’s Savings Bonds 
one of the world’s finest investments. 


170 million Americans back U.S. Savings Bonds— 
back them with a guarantee unmatched by any other 
form of saving. Your principal guaranteed safe to any 
amount—your interest guaranteed sure—by the great- 
est nation on earth. If you want real security, buy 
Bonds. Get them at your bank or through the Payroll 
Savings Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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Meco TO THE father who fidgets until Billy gets tired of 
playing with his brand new electric train and goes upstairs 
to bed, leaving the engineer’s controls all to dad: Recommend that 
your Kiwanis club put on a science fair. What a place for the 
boy-at-heart! Buttons to press, switches to flip, knobs to turn, 
voice to record. It can be a nonpareil holiday for gadget-lovers. 
At the Kiwanis Science Fair in Worcester, Massachusetts this 
spring (see pages 17-21), the remarkable ingenuity of local high 
school youths provided a three-day opportunity to operate such 
things as an electric brain, internal combustion engine, 
wind tunnel, do-it-yourself computer, adding machine, taste 
analyzer, automatic street lighting hook-up, wool tester, 
electronic organ, sound burglar alarm, X-ray machine, subsonic 
ramjet, carrier current radio transmitter, and electronic 
voice control system. In all, there were 109 exhibits. One of 
the most popular was the radio-controlled aircraft shown in 
the cover photograph. Its designer and builder, a 17-year-old 
boy, found it necessary to make repairs at least three times 
during the fair, so 
heavy a workout did 
visitors give the plane. 
It’s clear that the lad 
made a hit with his air- 
craft, but the real test 
will come next Decem- 
ber, when we learn how 
many dads in and 
around Worcester build 
a similar one and place 
it under the Christmas 
tree. 
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Wouar wirn today’s emphasis on Outer Space, and the means of 
getting there, it soothes the sentimental ones among us to see that 
youngsters are still building something as old fashioned as a 

simple airplane. Just a few days ago the mails brought in a picture 
of a seven-foot-high machine resembling a rocket space ship. 
“Actually,” said the accompanying explanation, “the machine 
dispenses helium or air-filled balloons. It was especially designed 
to attract children, but very few adults are able to pass it 
unnoticed.” Those who are able are no doubt the same ones who pass 
up the articles on Outer Space in the slick magazines. They 
should see the space-kite that was dropped into our “incoming” box 
this morning. Billed as a “controllable three-dimensional 
aeronautical kite that climbs, zooms, glides,’ our latest toy 
comes complete with a service record. It won many contests, flew 
over the Washington Monument and the Jefferson Memorial, and is 
said to have created a “sensation” at Nantucket, Atlantic City, 
Miami, and Central Park. Besides, it needs no tail. What we don’t 
know is how far this phenomenon will go towards reaching Outer 
Space. 


“CO urer SPACE TRAVEL” was supposed to have been the speech topic 
one day recently when the Kiwanis Club of North Park, San Diego 
met. “But what happened,” reported a local newspaper the next day, 
“was out of this world. A waitress got pinched and dropped a 
tray of dishes. Then two bus boys got into a fist fight picking 
them up. A fire broke out in the kitchen, firemen hosed down 
some club officers, and the cook quit. Ford Montgomery, the hotel’s 
manager, offered to cook the meal, but (see BY-LINES Page 2) | 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 


became unnerved when a spokesman for the Town and Country Hotel 
invited Kiwanis to dine at his place instead. The principal speaker, an 
R. J. Lynwood of the US Planetary Commission, never did arrive. In 
fact, he never existed. In lieu of lunch and the ‘Outer Space’ address, 
Dr. Ira Wilson of the downtown Kiwanis club substituted as speaker. 
Wilson’s talk rambled from Father Serra to President Wilson and on to 
Joe Stalin. It was interrupted repeatedly by ambulance drivers, wet 
swimmers from the pool, and screaming women. Club President Virgil 
L. Sherrill finally announced that the whole thing was a hoax—the first 
effort of Montgomery, new program chairman. He suggested that members 
and guests join in song to ‘end any hard feelings.’ But somebody had 
nailed the piano lid shut.” 
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We nore that Ford Montgomery had better fortune his next time out. 
And for the benefit of him and other program chairmen, we'd like to say 
that July is National Hot Dog Month, Picnic Month, and National Iced 
Tea Time. 


Te oe 


| meressep as we were with the expert methodicalness of a pair of brothers 
in felling a sequoia tree (“The Fall of a Giant,” page 28, June), we were 
as much impressed by the resourcefulness and persistence of a 47-year-old 
Staten Island bank manager who not long ago gnawed himself loose from 
a tree after being handcuffed to it by three men seeking information 
about the safe combination and burglar alarm system of his bank. It’s 
reported that the banker was accosted in the street and driven to a wooded 
area, where he was tethered to the bottom of a sapling about an inch thick. 
After questioning their captive, the three men drove off, and the banker 
gnawed away at the sapling for three hours, finally weakening it enough 
to snap it in two. Being of a punctilious nature, bearing in mind the 
banker’s experience, and modestly considering the possibility that some 

| day we might be so important as to be kidnapped and lashed to a tree ; 
because of some information we might have, we vow here and now to 
be appreciative rather than deprecative the next time our teeth come up 
against a tough steak. 
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of All | Last mMontu we proudly presented a group photograph of the Ronan 
High School | family of Scottsdale, Arizona—President Charlie of the Scottsdale club, 
and his wife, and their nine children. Now comes Jack Pratte of the Cape 


College Teams Girardeau, Missouri club, who has 13 offspring. That’s Jack below, the 


one being pointed to by all the little Prattes. The picture was taken at 





LOOK the Cape Girardeau club’s “Kids’ Night.” “With all those youngsters,” 
Your Club Sells Each Tie for $1.00 said one Cape Girardeau Kiwanian, “Jack is a natural for the boys and 
Your Cost Per Tie 25 girls work committee.” S.A.M. 
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“Kiveer to Kivver” 


I have just read the April issue of 
The Kiwanis Magazine from “kivver to 
kivver” and wish to commend you and 
your staff for an excellent job. 

Now that radio and TV have lowered 
their offerings to the comprehension of 
morons, it is pleasant to see that you 
do not rate Kiwanians that low. Among 
many good features, I was especially 
interested in the article on Shakespeare 
and the one on Elgin city government— 
one cultural and the other very prac- 
tical 

C. A. Ives 

Past Governor 
Louisiana-Mississippi-West 
Tennessee District 


I thoroughly enjoyed the April 
edition of The Kiwanis Magazine. I 
have read it practically from cover to 
cover, and I hope that everyone of our 
members will do the same. 

Donald B. Rice 
Past President (1943-1944) 
Kiwanis International 


Northside Also Honored 
We note the article in the April 
Kiwanis 


winners of the 


Magazine con- 
various 
Freedoms Foundation awards, and the 
fact that the Northside’s 
omitted 
We are pleased to report to you that 

Northside was awarded a George 
Washington Honor Medal for youth 
and citizenship programs. Our im- 
mediate past president, Byron F. Under- 
wood, was so informed by the Freedoms 
Foundation at Valley Forge, and nat- 
urally we would be interested in this 
knowledge being made public through 
Kiwanis International. I know that its 
omission in the current 
article was purely an oversight. 

Harold D. Fee 

President, Kiwanis Club of 

Northside Knoxville, Tennessee 


issue of The 


cerning the 


name was 


magazine 


The Pall of Pornography 

As a Kiwanian, chairman of our 
boys and work committee, and 
executive secretary of the New Mexico 
Commission on Youth, I want to ex- 
press my sincere thanks and congrat- 
ulations to you for publishing the 
article “They're Peddling Filth in Our 
Schools” in the May issue. The ugly 
and vicious business of pornography is 
something that every Kiwanis club 
should look into, to see that everything 
possible is being done to stamp it out 
and protect our children. 


girls 





New Mexico is in the position of be- 
ing the only state that does not have a 
law against the sale, distribution, and 
exhibition of pornographic materials. 
A bill was introduced in our recent 
legislature, but it failed to pass. 

Larry W. Waterman 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


.. . Our club has been, for the past two 
years through our Committee on Juve- 
nile Delinquency, exerting a continuous 
effort to eliminate pornographic, ob- 
scene or lewd magazines from Staten 
Island. 

Our committee every month made 
purchases of magazines sold _ near 
schools and finally a few months ago 
found some so objectionable that our 
district attorney, the Honorable John 
M. Braisted, Jr., himself a Kiwanian 
and past president of the Kiwanis Club 
of Staten Island, had his detectives 
arrest six news dealers for selling ob- 
scene magazines. The matter was re- 
ferred to the grand jury and charges 
are also pending against the distributor 
of the magazines. 

We have been working in close co- 
operation with the Board of Education, 
Police Department, and the District At- 
torney’s office in connection with the 
sale of obscene photographs, movie 
films, slides, etc. 

Last evening at a board of directors 
meeting the article in your magazine 
was brought up and the main purpose 
of this letter is to request permission 
from your magazine for our club to 
reprint this article in booklet form to 
distribute free to clergymen, our col- 
leges—in other words, everyone who 
would have occasion to be of assistance 
in helping to completely eliminate this 
problem would be properly alerted. 

Frank A. Capell 
Vice-President, Kiwanis Club of 
Richmond County, New York 


. . . I read with interest the article 
“They're Peddling Filth in Our Schools.” 

I would like to call your attention, 
however, to a statement on page 26 
which does not appear to be correct. 
The statement is as follows: 

“Another factor is the light penalties 
that are usually meted out to the filth 
peddlers when they are apprehended. 
Under US law it is a felony to send 
obscenity through the mails or to trans- 
port it by common carriers such as 
buses or trains. But the law has this 
major loophole: Private automobiles 
and trucks aren't included.” 





The loophole mentioned in the above 
statement would seem to have been 
stopped by an amendment to the United 
States Code in 1955, the citation of 
which is Title 18, United States Code 
Annotated, Section 1465. This amend- 
ment reads as follows: 

“Whoever knowingly transports in 
interstate or foreign commerce for the 
purpose of sale or distribution any ob- 
scene, lewd, lascivious, or filthy book, 
pamphlet, picture, film, paper letter, 
writing, print, silhouette, drawing, fig- 
ure, image, cast, phonograph recording, 
electrical transcription or other article 
capable of producing sound or any 
other matter of indecent or immoral 
character, shall be fined not more than 
$5000 or imprisoned not more than five 
years, or both.” 

Paul A. Rinden 
Vice-President, Kiwanis Club of 
Concord, New Hampshire 


. .. This article by Joe Miller seems to 
be a perennial favorite of editors seek- 
ing an occasional shock treatment for 
apathetic readers. Granted, the sub- 
ject does need frequent study and seri- 
ous thought, but this type of expose 
gets rather tiresome with its pointless 
repetition of tabloid titillation. 

In the opening paragraphs of his 
article, Mr. Miller did unknowingly 
touch upon the real essence of the 
problem when he has the father “furi- 
ously” confronting the son. In the next 
sentence, the boy replies “without dis- 
playing any trace of guilt.” Good for 
him! Even at 15, the son has not ab- 
sorbed any of the juvenile complexes 
of his father. But we can be sure that 
in another year he will begin the slow 
deterioration so common under the 
forces of our social legions of decency. 
The boy had probably found the stuff 
pretty silly and vulgar, but “furious 
father” fixed that in making it an im- 
portant issue. You see, father had to 
transfer his guilt and make sure the 
market for dirty sex was maintained. 

Just a week before I read Mr. Miller’s 
article, my son, also age 15, told me 
about an incident that had taken place 
at his school. “You know those stupid 
sex books that kids sometimes pass 
around?” he asked me. 

“Yes,” I replied (not furiously con- 
fronting). “I remember seeing some 
of them 35 years ago. Don’t tell me 
they are still in circulation.” 

“They must be,” he said. “But these 
seem to be new ones. Anyway, Joe 
Blank had one at school and the teacher 


caught him with it. Boy, what a 
holler!” 
Then I was alarmed, for I know 


Joe’s father very well. He is a very 
substantial citizen. Fred Blank is a 
good father and even goes to P.T.A. 
now and then. However, he is one of 
the stern, moral type and has a temper 
when aroused. “What did they do with 
Joe?” I had to ask, fearing the develop- 
ment of a nasty scandal and the rise 
of Fred’s blood pressure. 

“Well,” said my son, “the principal 
and the councilor talked to Joe and 
MAGAZINE 
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asked him where he got it. Joe said 
he swiped it from his father’s bureau 
and he was really scared if his dad 
found out. They gave it back to him 
with a warning to return it and not 
bring such stuff to school again.” 

Knowing Joe’s father as I did, I 
considered the decision a wise one. As 
it was, I saw Fred that same night and 
his wife seemed sweet and peaceful. 
He had the usual three or four dirty 
stories to tell and was the same jolly, 
good-hearted neighbor. 

Fred Blank and Mr. Miller’s West 
Coast father are quite typical of our 
neighbors and friends—good club mem- 
bers, good fellows, and eternal vigilantes 
for the betterment of the community 
and the good life. They keep their 
pornography tucked away in bureau 
drawers and tell dirty stories only to 
the boys and wives their own age. They 
save the “furious confronting” for 
Junior and those occasions when some 
magazine editor puts the torch to the 
cross on the lawn. 

There is one thing, and only one 
thing, that can kill the publishing and 
circulation of pornography. It is the 
same thing that kills any publication— 
a magazine or book of whatever nature. 
If there are no customers, readers, ad- 
vertisers, or sponsors; if there is no one 
to support it, it dies. No market, no 
business. It is as simple as that. I don’t 
buy these things, but I don’t buy Time, 
Life, Playboy, Esquire, Reader’s Digest, 
Saturday Evening Post, or the daily 
tabloids either—and for the same 
reason. There’s just no market for these 
things at my house. These publications 
all seem to get along, however, because 
there are enough people who do pro- 
vide a market. 

Look around you, Mr. Miller, and try 
again. You'll find the really guilty are 
the respectable people that we all know 
and love. We—fathers, mothers, church 
members, editors, writers, and all—are 
the ones who keep this market alive. 
We have to learn how to police our 
own irresponsible moral attitudes and 
to correct some of our 16th century 
thinking about sex. Our history of 
legislation on morals is altogether too 
ugly to condone passing more laws. 

Maurice H. Reid 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Andover, New Jersey 


From a Jamestown Descendant 

Congratulations to The Kiwanis 
Magazine for discovering what no other 
magazine seems to have noticed, and to 
W. Bruce Bell for writing about 
“Jamestown, Birthplace of American 
Democracy.” 

The discovery to which I refer is that 
three ships, Susan Constant, Godspeed, 
and Discovery, bearing English colo- 
nists, had discharged their passengers 
in America where they established an 
English colony called Jamestown 13 
years before the Mayflower sailed from 
England. 

I have no criticism of the interest 
that the innumerable descendants of 
the passengers on the Mayflower take in 
1957 e@ 
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Nor am I dis- 
posed to criticize our English relatives 
for building a replica of that ship. Cer- 


the Plymouth colony. 


tainly if they read American history 
they must be convinced that it was the 
first and most important craft that came 
to America. I do think, however, that 
some of us are entitled to take a par- 
donable pride in the fact that our 
ancestors anticipated the sailing of the 
Mayflower by the unlucky number of 
13 years. 

I am so glad that that fact was given 
publicity in our Kiwanis magazine that 
I do what I have tried to keep from 
doing—write a letter to the editor. I 
am confident that the other descendants 
of the Jamestown settlers will join me 
in thanking The Kiwanis Magazine and 
W. Bruce Bell. 

Walter A. Harris 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Macon, Georgia 


Past President’s Endorsement 
. I have just read Oren Arnold’s ex- 
cellent “Gong and Gavel” in your April 
issue and hope it is not overlooked by 
any club president. The article is so 
well done that I think it should be re- 
printed in The Kiwanis Magazine next 
year, and the next. 
John F. Watson 
A Past Club President 


A President’s Farewell 

. My year as Key Club International 
president is closing. If I could, I would 
want to convey to each of you just 
exactly what this year has meant to 
me. Instead, let me say this: 

Key Clubbing has meant much to me, 
but it has also meant much to 37,000 
other boys and to the uncountable 
number of people that those fellows 
have helped. It has the opportunity to 
stand as a large organization of young 
men firmly facing the world’s problems. 
Each Key Clubber’s hand has become 
the hand of fellowship and the hand of 
service. Each Key Club pin has be- 
come a sign of sharing. 

There is this to report: There are 
37,000 fellows in 1600 clubs who are 
Key Clubbers. There are now 27 or- 
ganized Key Club districts. Key Club 
International is constantly growing in 
strength. We have adopted as our 1957 
theme the words, “Wage Peace.” Under 
this theme, we will gather in conven- 
tion on June 30-July 3, 1957 at the 
Sheraton-Park Hotel in Washington, 
D.C. 

You, Mr. Kiwanian, have often heard 
these words, but once again, to each of 
you come the deep thanks of thousands 
of boys. In sponsoring Key Club, you 
build leaders of tomorrow. As our two 
organizations grow, they must grow 
closer together, for out of a strong Ki- 
wanis Key Club alliance will come 
strong service and strong young men. 

Key Clubbers everywhere continue 
to give Kiwanians their thanks, their 
offering of service, and their prayers. 

Gordon Lathrop 
President 
Key Club International 
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@ Packaged peanuts 
ready for sale 


@ Bulk peanuts for those 
who desire to do their 
own packaging. 


EMPTY KRAFT BAGS 
WITH KIWANIS IMPRINT 


Kiwanis Caps 
Money Container and labels 
Peck Baskets and labels 


Write for prices and 
order blanks to 


The CHAS. A. PETERSON Co. 


917 Carnegie Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 








PATENTS 
Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave,, Washington 14, D.C. 

















Practice U. S. Courts and Patent 
Office. 
ireat Fun ~ _ Kids 
oon Adults at vee 
Plays round or Wa 
Sports. Inflate to Giant 
6 ft., 21 ft. round, with 
Air or Gas. Flying Adv 
visible for miles, Ter 
rifle for attracting 
crowds at Openings, 
Fairs, Roadside Stands 
Gas Stations, Sports 
Events Use as Water 
Markers and Buoys 
Made of genuine Neo 
prene Rubber for extra 
durability Surplus 
Never Used Sold at 
fraction of cost Add 
lve handling cost per 
ordet ite each, 2 for 
oi; 5 for $2; 12 for $5. Huge 10 ft., $1 ea. Colossal 30 
$5 ea No €.0.D."s 


33 2nd Ave., Dept. G-1742 
New York 3, New York 


HUNDREDS (9) 2 
OF IDEAS * 


NOVEL MFG. 


pthoans | 


Free illustrated brochure shows 

hundreds of original ideas for 

reasonably priced solid bronze 

plaques—name plates, awards. | 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 
morials, markers 


Write for FREE 
Brochure A 


For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas ask for 
Brochure 


TERNATIONAL Bronze 
Dept. 44 @ 150 West 22 St., New York 11 
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News especially 
for club officers 








AW AMS ROUNDUP 


LAST-MINUTE ORGANIZATION NEWS FOR KIWANIANS 





News of interest 
te all Kiwanians 














PRAISES TIMELT 


In an editorial on April 21, 
“Kiwanis International could not have picked a better time 
thirty-sixth annual observance of ‘U.S.-Canada Good 
The Times was referring, 
to the death of Canadian Ambassador to Egypt E. 
Herbert Norman, which caused a brief diplomatic furor be- 
tween the US and Canada just before Good Will Week began. 

After commenting on the political aspects of the case, the 
“One such incident is 


for the 


Will Week, 


of course, 


Times concluded its discussion saying, 
bonds between our 
geography, 
settled this issue once and for all. 
been friendly nations and friendly peoples 
The only questions are how friendly, 
distrust or 


not going to break the 
nothing can break them 


military 


We really 
for a long time 
how quarrelsome, how much 
This is where 


as the Good Will 


‘ lose, 


mutual 


come in 


On April 21 
along the 
that purpose 
southward 
clubs and their hosts 


respect and trust? 

This is where initiatives such 
Week of Kiwanis International can serve a fine purpose.” 
and in the six succeeding days, Kiwanis clubs 
3009-mile US-Canada border 
Canadian Kiwanians 
and Americans went north. Some of the visiting 
are listed as follows: 


The New 


which starts today.” 


History, 
security have 


have 


with gusto 


York Times said this: 


went about serving 





SS of US-C1 


** 


* 


two nations, for 
economics and 


how 
how much 
cultivation must 


View (Ottawa), 


traveled 


Yonkers, New York to Montreal: 
Elgin, Illinois to West Toronto: 9 members flew. 
New England District to St. Laurence, Montreal: 
wanians from 16 clubs made the trip, 
Governor James Sardonis. 


phone with Hyannis, 
Lakewood, New Jersey club launched a Good Will message 
that will take a year to make its appointed rounds. Lakewood 
calls its project the “Good Will Ambassador.” 
of miniature US and Canadian flags and a scroll encouraging 
all clubs to practice US-Canada Good Will Week year-round. 
Fifty-two Canadian clubs will receive the 


ADA GOOD WILL WEEA 


24 members flew. 


35 Ki- 
including District 


* Endicott, New York (29 members) and North Bergen- 
Guttenberg, New Jersey (75 members) traveled to To- 
ronto, Ontario. 


In one other sojourn, a hardy group of the Cowichan Lake, 
British Columbia Kiwanians braved the stormy Strait of 
Georgia in a chartered powerboat to visit the Port Angeles, 
Washington club. Normally, harbor authorities do not open 
the strait to traffic until May 15. 

Not all visits were made in person. Members of the City 
Ontario club exchanged greetings by tele- 


Massachusetts Kiwanians. And the 


It consists 


“Ambassador” 


before it returns home. 





NEW YORK CLUB PROMOTES 
PROTECTIVE LEGISLATION FOR 
YOUTH ATHLETICS SPONSORS 


The question was: Can a _ boy 
baseball in a 


plays 


considered, for 
employee 
cifically, 


of Parkchester, The 


junior 
legal 
of the league sponsors? 
in terms of the 


Bronx, 


who 
league be 
purposes, as an 
Spe- 
Kiwanis Club 
New York, 





Sth 


Sth 





Birthdays 


annitersary 


fucust | 


These clubs lebrate 


dates from July 16 through 


ad t Wayne, Indiana, August 4 
Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 
Washington, 0.C 


August 11 
August 11 


* 

Riverdale, Ontario, July 20 
Aihambra, California, July 24 
Arcadia, Florida, July 27 

Boulder, Colorado, July 28 
Chagrin Falls, Ohio, July 28 
Gloversville, New York, July 28 
Greenfield, Indiana, August 3 
Brookville, Pennsylvania, August § 
Santa Barbara, California, August 10 
Barrie, Ontario, August 15 


Clinton, Oklahoma, August 4 
Weatherford, Oklahoma, August 8 
San Gabriel, California, August 9 
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this meant: As supporter of a junior 
baseball league, are we legally re- 
sponsible for the injury suffered in pre- 
game practice by one member of our 
league? 


Parents of the boy in question ac- 


tually brought suit against the Park- 
chester Merchants Association, which 
sponsored their son's team. They 


claimed that because the boy wore the 
Association’s name on his uniform he 
was indeed an employee and therefore 
liable for benefits under the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law. At a hearing on the 


Governor Averell Harriman signs a bill 
at Albany absolving sponsors of junior 
athletics from penalty under the Work- 


man’s Compensation law in New York. 


claim, which the Association contested, 
a referee decided in favor of the boy 
and his parents. 

While the decision was being ap- 
pealed, the Parkchester club asked 
New York District Governor Bob 
House to lobby for legislative action on 
the matter. Shortly afterward, a bill to 
exclude all youth amateur athletics 
from the Workman’s Compensation 
Law was introduced in the New York 
State legislature. 

The bill was passed by both houses 
and was signed by Governor Averell 
Harriman last April. In approving the 
bill, Governor Harriman said: 

“Those who sponsor these baseball 
teams for our youngsters are making 
a wonderful contribution to their de- 
velopment as useful members of 
society. They are to be commended and 
not penalized for their good work by 
being saddled with burdens that are 
violative of all legal concepts.” 





CORRECTIONS: 


In the listing of achievement award 
winners on page 6 of the June issue, 
“The Hub City, California” (first 
paragraph) should read “The Hub 
City, Lafayette, Louisiana.” 

Under “District Awards,” 
ings should. have read as _ follows: 
Gold Group—200 clubs or more; Silver 
Group—125-199 clubs; Orange Group— 
90-124 clubs; Blue Group—89 clubs or 
fewer. 


the group- 
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SEEK THIRD “SPONSOR” 
FOR KIDS’ DAY 


Kids’ Day may 


have a new look 
this year. The annual hoedown for 
youngsters has been jointly sponsored 
by Kiwanis International and the US 
Air Force for the past three years. 
Now, the International Committee on 
Vocational Guidance is asking that its 
counterparts in local clubs seek to 
broaden the scope of Kids’ Day by 
inviting school administrations and 
faculty to take part. 

The Vocational Guidance committee 
suggests three methods of bringing 
schools into the Kids’ Day program: 

1. Use Kids’ Day to inaugurate a 
series of vocational tours of agriculture, 
industry, and the professions conducted, 
perhaps, by teachers and arranged by 
your Kiwanis club. Such a series could 
be carried on as a September to June 
project. 

2. In areas where Air Force Bases 
are located nearby, a Kids’ Day voca- 
tional tour of the base for high schcol 
students might be made. With the co- 
operation of Air Force personnel, 
careers relating to the development 
and operation of equipment could be 
discussed. 

3. On Kids’ Day, a canvass-type tour 
for teachers might be devised that 
would prepare them for making sub- 
sequent visits with students during the 
school year. 

This is The Vocational Guidance 
Committee’s first venture into Kiwanis 
Kids’ Day. Formerly, it has been 
sponsored by the underprivileged child 
and boys and girls work committees. 





STATE COMMITTEES WILL HELP 
LOCAL FARM/CITY WEEK 
PROGRAMS: SAMPLE 

Kiwanis clubs’ seeking assistance 
in developing a project for Farm /City 
Week (November 22-28) will be able 
to find it through state Farm /City 
Week committees that are now being 
formed, according to Glenn W. Sample, 
National Farm/City Week chairman. 
The committees, which are to operate 
under regional directors, “will give 
each state the opportunity to determine 
particular problems and to develop 
solidarity in solving them,” Sample said. 

“Furthermore,” he said, “state com- 
mittees will help to provide speakers 
for local meetings, develop special 
events peculiar to their states, and pro- 
mote local publicity.” 

“Although not all committees are as 
yet complete,” Sample said, “Kiwanis 
clubs will be able to get in touch with 
them shortly through their district agri- 
culture and conservation committee 
chairmen.” 





DEATH 


Fred Page Higgins, Toronto, On- 


tario; International vice-presi- 


dent, 1927-1928. 
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YOUR SERVICE CLUB CAN 
DOUBLE ITS INCOME 


FORD GUM 
VN Gall | 


HOW ? 





just that 

Total chewing gun sales now exceed 
selon elelemelele) annually. That is more than 
$1.00 for every man, woman and child 
in the U. S. The more you expose?Ford 
Branded Ball Gum for sale, the more 
money you will have for your club's 
welfare projects. 


Let us show you how to get your 
expansion campaign under way. 





Write today for fullinformation. 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - Akron, N. Y. 
Ford Gum and Machine (Canada), Ltd., 


Direct Canadian Inquiries to: Terente 16, Onterie 


NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis clubs built between May 7 and this issue’s presstime. 


NEW CLUB SPONSOR 
Aztec, New Mexico.....ccccccccccccce sdusneseesesasuns Farmington, New Mexico 
Northmount, Calgary, Alberta........... esesccesese Southwest Calgary, Alberta 
Flushing, Michigan. .......ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccecees West Flint, Michigan 
DR, BO onside cee sensscecscénnsesbissssneceuenanees Rock Rapids, Iowa 
Simsbury, Connecticut....Capital City (Hartford) and West Hartford, Connecticut 
Druid Hills, Atlanta, Georgia........ccccceee Decatur and North DeKalb, Georgia 
The Potomac, Arlington, Virgimia.....ccccccccccccccsccsosees Arlington, Virginia 
bos vdesccccsnneesecesnseneas Lakeshore-Rochester, New York 
The Columbia, Kennewick, Washington.......... Hanford-Richland, Washington 
Coatidies, Arties ssc ciccccscccesicstssccccssiceceies secceeseseess Mesa, Arizona 
Wate. Bis cc csccvcceccsces North Detroit and Detroit-Redford, Michigan 
THRE, CH oc acdscccnsscocsevecesecegtivesssssescss ees Stockton, California 
Pissed Tele, COIR. 6 ok oo civ ccc ckvswnenessss Martinez and Concord, California 
Lafayette, California. .......0scoes Walnut Creek and Central Oakland, California 
Spruce Pine, North Carolina..............-eeeeeeeeeeees Marion, North Carolina 


Crestwood-Yorkshire, Saint Louis County, Missouri..Webster Groves and Gravois 
(Saint Louis County), Missouri 
New Albany, Indiana 


Floyd, New Albany, Indiama..........seeecesecesceeeeseeees 
Bet Crees, GGFR, oc cccccccceceeceséscssttscsences Niagara Falls, Ontario 
Ridgefield Park, New Jersey..........+++++: Ridgefield Park-Teaneck, New Jersey 
Woodbine, Nashville, Tennessee... .......cccccccccccccccccees Donelson, Tennessee 
Northwood, West Palm Beach, Florida.............. West Palm Beach, Florida 
Fort Brags, Califormin......ccccccccccccccscccccccccccccescccs Willits, California 
Bowtie Poetic, TGs oc ccvcccccsvcccsvecsesss Peoria and Suburban Peoria, Illinois 
Parkdale, Corpus Christi, Texas... ...cccccccccccsccccccess Corpus Christi, Texas 
Beiter, BERRI. 55s dc cc ccccccscccesecsteccesssensescs Barre, Massachusetts 
Northeast Fort Worth, Texas.......... Forth Worth and North Fort Worth, Texas 
Greemville, GOOTMIR. occ cccccccccocscccsecccccsseossccecoeceee La Grange, Georgia 
Nora Springs, Iowa......ccscsecceeeces besceesseecesbeserues Charles City, Iowa 
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FUND RAISING 


Pecan Pete sez: 


ecans 





are 
opular 


and can be sold with 


ractically no effort 


for big 
rofits 


These fancy, mam- 
moth pecan halves are 
packed in 1 th. cello- 
phane bags — attrac- 
tive to look at, deli- 
cious to eat, and easy 
to sell. Let us tell you 


how your club can 
make a handsome 
profit on this fund 





raising program. 


W rite: 


ORANGEBURG PECAN COMPANY 


Orangeburg, South Carolina 
AUTO REFLECTOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
ded, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 

















6*-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


48 or more, each $1.50 


© Minimum auantity 


(Shipment 3 weeks from 
date of order) 


MONROE TRUCKS 
a 





Write for Table ar 
Truck Catalog and 
price discounts to institution 
ryatizati 


Monroe Co., 16 Church St., Colfax, lowa 


































Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. We bill our members for dues on 
an annual basis, but permit them to 
pay in semiannual installments. One 
of our members died in March after 
having paid his dues for the entire 
year. His estate has asked for a refund 
of the dues paid in advance. Should 
we refund three-fourths of this man’s 
dues? 


A. Article V, Section 4 of the Standard 
Form for Club Bylaws provides that 
any person whose membership is ter- 
minated in any manner shall forfeit all 
interest in any funds or other property 
belonging to the club. Under this pro- 
vision, your club would be justified in 
refusing to refund any portion of the 
dues. However, since you do permit 
your members to pay dues on a semi- 
annual basis, and this man did not avail 
himself of the privilege, it would be 
appropriate to refund the dues for the 
second half of the year. 


Q. A member of our club has offered 
to provide an automobile at dealer’s 
cost to be raffled for the benefit of the 
Kiwanis underprivileged child fund. I 
advised the directors that this could 
not be done under the Constitution 
and Bylaws of Kiwanis International. 
I have now been asked if the mem- 
ber, as an individual, can donate the 
automobile to some youth organiza- 
tion, have raffle tickets printed by 
that organization, and have the tickets 
sold by members of our club as a 
club activity. Is an indirect sponsor- 
ship of this kind permitted? 


A. Article IV, Section 2 of the Inter- 
national Bylaws reads, “No chartered 
club shall sponsor or participate in any 
manner in a lottery, raffle, drawing, or 
game of chance, for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds, or shall employ a lottery, 
raffle, drawing, or game of chance, in 
connection with any fund-raising ac- 
tivity, or engage directly or indirectly 
in any activity which may impugn or 
reflect unfavorably on the good name 
of Kiwanis.” 

Under this provision, your club, as a 
club, and your members, as members 
of your club, could not participate in a 
raffle either for the benefit of your own 
underprivileged child funds, or some 
other organization. Incidentally, Ki- 
wanis International has received much 
favorable editorial comment for its 
forthright stand on the subject of raffles. 


Q. It has keen proposed to relocate a 
road coming into our town. We have 
34 members, 12 of whom favor the re- 
location, seven of whom oppose it, and 


15 of whom wish to remain neutral. 
The 12 members in favor are demand- 
ing that our club take a definite stand 
with reference to this matter. We are 
afraid our club will be split into two 
factions if we do. As president, I would 
like your advice. 


A. Article XIV, Section 2 of the 
Standard Form for Club Bylaws pro- 
vides that a club has the right, and it 
shall be its duty from time to time, 
to give expression by proper means to 
its attitude on public questions, pro- 
vided no other club is affected by the 
same. It is assumed that no other club 
would be affected by the relocation of 
this road. 

If a club is closely divided on any 
public question, it is better to respect 
the views of your members on both 
sides of the question, rather than have 
the club take a position that will offend 
a substantial portion of your members. 
The continued service that your club 
can render to your community ought 
not to be sacrificed in an attempt to 
place your club on record for or against 
a public question. The only exception 
would be a question in which a clear 
case of morality was involved. 

Let both sides be presented fully 
and fairly to the members of your club. 
Let them, as individuals, work for or 
against the proposed action. 


Q. My company is transferring me to 
another town. How do I transfer my 
membership to the Kiwanis club there? 


A. There is no such thing as a transfer 
of membership in Kiwanis. Individual 
Kiwanians are members of individual 
clubs. Make sure that the secretary of 
your club sends the printed form, “Im- 
mediate Notice of Member’s Removal,” 
to the secretary of the club you hope to 
join. He will give this form to the 
classification and membership commit- 
tee, which, in turn, will get in touch 
with you. 


Q. Our club and two other neighbor- 
ing clubs are chartering a bus to visit 
a club in another district. Is our club 
entitled to credit for an_ inter-club 
meeting with each of the clubs sharing 
the bus with us, as well as with the 
club visited? 


A. The men from your club will be at- 
tending only one club meeting, that of 
the club visited. You will not be attend- 
ing the meeting of the clubs sharing the 
bus with you and, consequently, credit 
can be given for only one inter-club 
visit in this situation. 
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ALWANES CLEMATE 


By FRED G. McALISTER, Q. C. 


Past International President 


be 

Yo. know, I felt the same spirit Mr. 
Sudler mentioned. It is something I never felt 
before, honestly. The people in this group seem 
to have something, and you can feel it. It is a good 
feeling I can tell you.” Kiwanians present at an 
evening meeting of the International Council in 
Chicago last October will recall these opening 
words of the guest speaker, Major General Norris 
B. Harbold, USAF, vice-commander Air Defense 
Command, in expressing his personal response to 
an encounter with something new and reassuring: 
the climate of Kiwanis. Others too, not only guests, 
but members and thousands of needy youngsters, 
have felt and responded to the springlike touch 
of Kiwanis climate; and their stories, if only they 
could be garnered, would embellish the panorama 
of Kiwanis achievement. 

So far as human needs are concerned, 
however, climate is climate, and little more, until 
it is taken in hand and brought down to, earth and 
put to work. The North American continent has 
been basking in the radiation of the sun for 
centuries; yet only within the memory of living 
men have its plains been covered with corn and 
cattle, its prairies costumed with waving wheat, 
and its valleys laden with ripening fruit. Why did 
this come about? Because to radiation was added 
irrigation; and to irrigation, cultivation. 

In the Kiwanis domain these processes 
of radiation, irrigation, and cultivation have their 
counterparts in aspiration, in Kiwanis education, 
and in membership participation. 

The aspirations of Kiwanis are ex- 
pressed and defined in the constitutional Objects, 
and they are the source, the sun, of Kiwanis 
climate. They are radiated out through our or- 
ganization and toward the communities it seeks to 
serve by means of its annual Objectives and activ- 
ity programs; but, as in the realm of nature, they 
must still be appropriated and channeled from 
source to ultimate outlets. They must sink in and 
be soaked up. If Kiwanis is to keep its lead in 
contributing to the esprit de corps, the well-being 
of its rapidly expanding constituency and their 
personal participation will need to be emphasized 
and extended. 

Men come to Kiwanis expecting to 
be drawn into a swift running current of purpose- 
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ful action, and if, at the outset of their Kiwanis 
careers, they are disappointed, if their education 
is neglected or omitted and they are allowed to 
float aimlessly around as in a stagnant millpond, 
they will naturally conclude that there is nothing 
to learn and nothing to do. Their clubs will then 
find them either drifting away altogether or decid- 
ing to merely coast along for a pleasant ride. Yet it 
is upon these new men that the future of Kiwanis 
and its contribution to community well-being, na- 
tional security, and international amity depend. 
Chairmen of club committees on Kiwanis education 
therefore have a real task on their hands to keep 
pace with the influx of these new men and to 
imbue them with the true spirit of Kiwanis. 


T we rina pnase in the sequence of 
Kiwanis service, “cultivation’—or in Kiwanis 
parlance, personal participation—is equally essen- 
tial. The trite but true expression “use me or 
lose me” is particularly applicable to new mem- 
bers because of their expectancy, their pliability, 
and their eagerness to put their new-found sense 
of purpose to practical use in the soil of com- 
munity needs. Allotment on admittance of new 
members to definite and active committee work 
is therefore the first item on the agenda of ensuing 
board meetings; and coaching them in their as- 
signments is a prime obligation of the committee 
chairmen to which they are assigned. This phase 
of a committee chairman’s work is one of the local 
citizenship responsibilities he assumes when he 
accepts his chairmanship; and it is also as vital to 
the progress of Kiwanis at large as is the work 
of a club president or a district governor. 

Such a situation is a call to club com- 
mittee chairmen to lose no time in getting their 
new recruits down to work at the grass-roots, and 
to keep them at it. If this work-a-day job is 
done properly, the men themselves will have the 
time of their lives, and if it is done thoroughly, 
then, like the coming of spring—and symbolic of all 
other phases of Kiwanis service—parks and play- 
grounds with sparkling pools will burst into bloom. 
Recreation centers and summer camps, bordered 
with shadowy groves and bright with water splash- 
ing in the sun, will increase in numbers. Demon- 
stration woodlots and suburban parklands will 
multiply. The flash of colorful wings will be 
glimpsed in extended wild-life preserves. Grasses 
will creep again along the healing scars of eroded 
wastelands, and reforestation projects will sweep 
across the landscape in lengthened stretches of 
variegated greens. For here is Kiwanis climate. 
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Itiustrated by Ken Kenniston 


UST AFTER DAWN one Sunday last 
J summer, the second of the two 
wrecked planes was found among the 
cliffs of the 
Grand Canyon. By 9 a.m., radio 
station KGAK in Gallup, New 
Mexico, owned and operated by Ki- 
wanis International Trustee Merle 
H. Tucker, had beaten every news- 


station in the US 


jagged buff-colored 


paper and radio 


by flashing conclusive word of the 
nation’s worst commercial air trag- 
edy. And a crack corps of 


detectives converging 


already 
crash were 


on the painted wastelands of Ari- 


zona, where 128 persons—passengers 
and crews of the two planes—lay 
dead. They had two jobs: To find 











When a plane crashes, one of the first questions is 


the planes crashed and to 

ways of preventing the 

tragedy from happening again. 
For 18 years, the crash detectives 


out why 
discover 


were slavishly anonymous, their 
work buried far below the head- 
lines. “Investigators of the Civil 


Aeronautics Board were seeking the 
cause of the crash,” the papers re- 
ported, then promptly forgot about 
them. But their anonymity hardly 
hindered the crash detectives. Since 
1938, they've found the cause of 97 
per cent of the nation’s airline ac- 
cidents and helped the aircraft in- 
dustry cut the death-rate of air 
travel by two-thirds. By 1954, they’d 
helped in making air travel safety 
comparable to that of rail travel— 


and much safer than auto travel. 
Nevertheless, it took the catas- 
trophe over Arizona last June to 


catapult the CAB’s crash detectives 
into the national spotlight. Here was 
the impossible: two heavily laden 
airplanes colliding where all out- 
doors seems to form a -vast amphi- 
theater of unfettered movement. For 
months the CAB and their 
colleagues in the aircraft industry 
sifted the evidence, determined not 
to overlook the slightest clue. Their 
work unraveled an almost incredible 


agents 


series of tragic coincidences. 


Shortly after 10 a.m. that doom- 
filled morning, the two planes —a 
TWA Super-Constellation and a 
United Air Lines DC-7—took off 
from Los Angeles just three minutes 
apart. At first, as they adhered to 
well-defined airways, their courses 
were divergent. But before they'd 
flown halfway California, 
they had departed these supervised 
airways (as most commercial flights 
do) and subsequently selected, un- 
beknownst to each other, exactly the 
same flight altitude—21,000 feet. 
Then, as if impelled by an inscrut- 
able fate, they hurtled towards their 
fatal intersection. 

At 11:28 a.m., the DC-7 appeared 
suddenly behind the right side of the 
Super-Constellation. Its left wing 
sheared off the tail, and one of its 
propellers chewed upward into the 
belly of the Super-Connie. Immedi- 
ately, the Super-Connie plummeted 
with its 70 passengers into the Grand 
Canyon. The DC-7 fought feebly 
for its life, glided for perhaps a half- 
mile, then plunged—with its 58 pas- 
sengers—into the cliffs below. An 
hour and a half later, the search was 
on. 

But how? And why? These were 
the profound mysteries of the crash. 

The final answers died with the 


across 


“why?” I 
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early all eases the Civil Aeronauties Board finds out. 


pilots. The CAB suggested a half- 
dozen possibilities, among them the 
chance that the planes veered into 
each other while coming around a 
towering but isolated thunderhead, 
or that the visibility of the cockpits 
was too small. But the ultimate an- 
swer lies behind the opaque veil of 
death. 

On this, as on all cases, the crash 
detectives of the CAB went about 
their work as tenaciously as a killer- 
trailing cop. “Our toughest cases,” 
says one CAB aide, “come when we 
can't recover the corpus” — the 
wrecked plane. To reach the corpus, 
CAB agents have gone deep-sea 
diving in the Gulf of Mexico, hob- 
nobbed with boa constrictors in the 
jungles of Brazil, and skimmed the 
treetops of the Liberian jungle in the 
baggage compartments of over- 
loaded light planes. They’ve suf- 
fered broken backs in rock slides, 
been held hostage by angry 
foreigners, and helped jungle mis- 
sionaries use school lumber to 
build coffins for crash victims. They 
also solved all but one of the 401 
cases they tackled—most of them 
involving private planes—in 1954- 
55. 

Through years of nerve-knotting 
experience, the two-score or more 








crash detectives have learned that 
the most eloquent testimony to a 
plane’s fate is the wreckage itself. 
“We can look at the way a plane 
lies on the ground and tell whether 
it began coming apart in mid-air,” 
says one CAB agent. They can tell, 
almost at a glance, when a plane 
began burning—in mid-air or after 
the crash. Or if the propellers were 
turning when the plane hit the 
ground. Or whether a fuel or bomb 
explosion ripped open the shell of 
the fuselage. 

With the zealous help of the air- 
craft industry, they’ve tracked down 
almost unbelievable clues to the 
cause of crashes. One crash was 
caused by a worn cotter pin that 
snapped off a microscopically un- 
dersized bolt. Another was caused 
by the fracture of a small but faulty 
engine washer. And only a rel- 
atively few years ago, a Martin 202 
disintegrated mysteriously in a 
cloud bank over Minnesota. Thirty- 
seven persons were killed. A crash 
detective named Leon Tanguay 
tramped for two miles over the 
ground salted by the falling debris 
before he found the vital clue: a sec- 
tion of a wing spar that betrayed, 
under a microscope, the small crab- 
like etchings of metal fatigue. Tan- 
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guay reasoned—correctly—that the 
weakened wing snapped under the 
turbulence within the cloud bank. 
But he reasoned further that if this 
happened to one Martin 202, it 
might happen to all of them. From 


Washington went out an_ order 
grounding all Martin 202’s_ until 
CAB and CAA agents examined 


them. It was learned that five of the 
planes had metal fatigue in exactly 
the same place. 

No matter what the hour of day 
or night, a handful of picked CAB 
agents are ready to fly to a crash 
site within minutes after the trag- 
edy. “Holidays are the worst,” says 
one. “The traffic is heavy then and 
you can’t help waiting for the bad 
news. Some of us haven’t had a full 
Christmas dinner with our families 
more than once or twice in a dozen 
years.” 

Their first move is to protect the 
evidence—they phone the police or 
National Guard to throw a cordon 
around the wreck to prevent sou- 
venir hunters from picking over 
the debris. “We’ve even caught 
people walking away with parts of 
the victims,’ says one CAB man 
with disgust. The first crash detec- 
tive to reach the site—usually he’s 
from one of the CAB’s regional 














scattered throughout the 
country—notifies headquarters as to 
what experts he'll need: a structures 
engineer, an electronics expert, an 
authority on instruments or control 
systems, a master of aircraft engines. 
These experts fly out and organize 
men from 


centers 


task forces made up of 


the airline pilots’ union. Under the 
direction of a CAB agent, each task 
force explores a specific aspect of 
the crash: the engines, the fuselage, 
the tail and wing surfaces, the in- 
struments and radio, the crew, the 
history of the plane, and the flight. 

The cases that the crash detectives 








dramatic, and the killers as elusive, 
as any in storybook mysteries. “We 
don’t have much glamour and we 
don’t have much luck,” says one 
CAB agent. “We just have a lot of 
hard work.” 

Let’s take a look at a few of the 
mysteries cracked by these sly 





the airline, the aviation industry, and tackle are as suspenseful and _ sleuths of the skyways: 
y test pilots took another DC-6 to 
THE CASE OF THE SILENT PILOTS 20,000 feet, slipped on their oxygen 


For eight after the last 
static-filled cry of “emergency de- 
scent,” the DC-6 cruised serenely 
above the treetops of western Penn- 
sylvania. Then with a soul-searing 
screech, it struck a power line, dug 
a furrow in a coal field, and plunged 
including producer- 
showman Earl Carroll — into eter- 
nity. It was 1:41 o'clock on the after- 
noon of June 17, 1948. 

In the next few weeks, the CAB 
agents painstakingly ticked off all 
the possible causes of the crash: 
There had been no fire aboard the 
plane; its engines, radio, and auto- 
matic pilot were working perfectly 
at impact, and the plane did not be- 
gin falling apart in the air. None of 
explanations could explain 
why there was an_ eight-minute 
silence on the radio just before the 


minutes 


13 persons 


these 


plane crashed. 

“Perhaps,” someone suggested, “a 
bird smashed through the wind- 
shield. The wind rushing through 
the cockpit at more than 270 m.p.h. 
would have paralyzed the pilots.” So 
the jagged fragments of the wind- 
shield were gathered and pieced 
together by a CAB structures expert. 
He reported that “the windshield 
was intact right up to the moment 
of the crash.” 

One _ investigator’ listened for 
hours to the dictaphone records of 
the radio reports just before the last 


eight minutes of silence. At length 
he deciphered, over severe static, 
the phrase: “We released the ex- 
tinguisher in the forward cargo pit.” 
He felt an instinctive moment of re- 
jection; there had been no fire 
aboard the plane—six different tests 
proved this conclusively—and _ so 
there was no reason to touch off the 
fire extinguisher. Then the alter- 
native fairly screamed for recogni- 
tion: There must have been a false 
alarm. 

Then another investigator noticed 
that a handle-and-valve combina- 
tion that operated the plane’s ven- 
tilating system was closed when it 
should have been open—to dispel 
the carbon dioxide fumes from the 
fire extinguisher. After an ex- 
haustive series of tests at the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards, where 
the impact of the crash on the 
handle-and-valve was duplicated, 
the CAB detectives concluded that 
the crash could not have jammed 
the valve from “open” to “closed.” 
Again the alternative was clear: The 
pilots simply forgot to open the 
ventilating valve. 

Then came another lead. An in- 
vestigator thought he heard the 
words, “there’re fumes escapin’,” on 
the recordings. At their main factory 
in Santa Monica, California, Douglas 


masks, and touched off the fire ex- 
tinguisher in the forward cargo pit, 
just under the cockpit. Purpose- 
fully, they neglected to open the 
ventilating system—and soon carbon 
dioxide was leaking into the cockpit 
in dangerous amounts. 

But tests of the blood of the pilot 
and co-pilot revealed no evidence 
of carbon dioxide poisoning. “Blood 
specimens,” reported the FBI lab- 
oratory, “too severely damaged for 
positive tests.” So the CAB called 
in a prominent physiologist to study 
the inflections of the pilots’ voices 
on the records. “I got the impres- 
sion,” he reported, “that the first 
two calls were those of a normal 


agitated yell. The words im- 
mediately following suggest gasp- 
ing and agony.” And the cause? 


“Physiological impairment” due to 
carbon dioxide. 

Thus the fragments fell together 
as surely as some macabre law of 
nature. As the plane passed over 
Ohio into Pennsylvania, the pilots 
responded to a false fire alarm and 
touched off the fire extinguisher in 
the forward cargo pit. But they 
neglected to open the ventilating 
system and soon carbon dioxide 
fumes were seeping up into the 
cockpit. But they were soon over- 
come and, as they slumped uncon- 
scious over the controls, the plane 
cruised along for eight minutes, 
slowly descending towards the 
scarred and pitted coal fields—until 
1: 41. 





THE CASE OF THE HELL-HOLE FIRES 


Over the rocky wastes of south- 
western Utah, the DC-6 suddenly 
flared-up like a match in a cave and 
splintered onto the jagged floor of 
Canyon, 
didn't 


killing all 
look any 


aboard. 
more 


Bryce 


“That wreck 





like it had been an airplane than a 
broken dish says Jimmie 
Peyton, one of the CAB’s crack 
detectives. For 26 miles behind the 


does,” 








main wreckage, the CAB agents 
found scorched pieces of the plane, 
many of them coated with a light 
barium nitrate deposit “which could 
have come only from the plane’s 
emergency flares.” 

Every scrap was gathered, packed, 
and shipped to the Douglas plant at 
Santa Monica for “our first extensive 
use of the mock-up.” The CAB also 
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sent out an urgent order to all air- 
lines to remove the flares from their 
planes until the mystery was cleared 
up. What had ignited the flares? The 
CAB didn’t know. It explored a 
number of theories that led nowhere. 
And then the killer struck again— 
futilely. Another DC-6 burst into 
flames near Gallup, New Mexico, 
but was able to land without a 
casualty because all the flares had 
been removed. “Another minute or 
so and that plane probably would 
have flamed-in, too,” says Peyton. 
Why? The midsection of the plane 
was almost burned through—right 
next to the compartment in which 
the flares formerly were stored. 
Along the belly of the second 
plane, Peyton found a_ greenish, 
fan-shaped smudge. “It looked like 
it might have been gasoline or 
tetraethy! lead,” he says. He sent the 
smudges off to a laboratory for 
analysis while he traced the pattern 
they’d left on the plane. One end 
of them disappeared into the air 
scoop for the cabin heater, which 
was called the “hell-hole” by mech- 
anics because of the intense heat 
generated there. “That wasn’t too 
hard to figure—gasoline leaking into 
the cabin heater, igniting and start- 
ing a fire so hot that it touched off 


the flares,” says Peyton. “But where 
was the gasoline coming from?” 

The smudges led forward along the 
belly and disappeared not too far 
from the nose—where no gasoline 
was stored. The mystery became in- 
creasingly perplexing until one day 
Peyton and another CAB agent 
were standing near the nose of the 
Gallup plane, thoughtfully studying 
a tiny hole about the diameter of 
a pencil. The hole carried air back 
to the bladder-type fuel tanks to 
keep them fully swollen even when 
they were only partially filled with 
gasoline. “Now if I dropped a pebble 
out that hole in flight, where would 
it go?” Peyton asked himself. “Right 
back to that air scoop!” 

Quickly another DC-6 was pre- 
pared for a test flight. Its belly was 
painted white with Bon Ami, a 
kitchen cleanser. Its right wing 
tanks were filled with 50 gallons of 
water and red dye mixed to the 
same consistency as gasoline. In 
flight, Peyton switched from one 
tank to another, just as a commercial 
pilot would do to keep his wings in 
balance. When he was back on the 
ground, he leaped from the plane to 
study the belly. There, scarring the 
white kitchen cleanser, was a garish 
trail of red dye leading from the 


tiny hole in the nose to a fan-shaped 
pattern near the hell-hole. “It was 
the prettiest pattern you'd ever 
want to see,” says Peyton in warm 
reminiscence. He examined the cabin 
heater; it was smeared with red dye. 

Thus the incredible tale unfolded. 
Once the pilots began switching fuel 
from one tank to another in flight, 
the gaso'ine flowed so fast that 
not even an automatic. shut-off 
valve could slow it. Eventually the 
bladder-type tanks were filled, and 
the overflow sought its only outlet— 
the tiny air tube that led forward to 
the plane’s nose. There the gasoline 
dripped out onto the fuselage and 
was blown back along the belly to 
the hell-hole where it promptly 
caught fire. In the Bryce Canyon 
crash, the fire in the cabin heater 
touched off the plane’s emergency 
flares and—poof!—53 lives were lost. 
“It seemed impossible,” says Peyton, 
“and yet it happened twice within 
three weeks.” 

The manufacturer recalled all 
DC-6’s, remodeled the fuel system 
so that no overflow could take place, 
then relocated the hell-hole. “That 
must have cost millions of dollars,” 
says Peyton, “but the men in this 
business know that there’s nothing 
as expensive as an unsafe airplane.” 





THE CASE OF THE CALLOUS KILLER 


Just shortly after 7 p.m., November 
1, 1955, an explosion seared the night 
sky and sent 44 persons careening 
to their death in a Colorado beet 
field. While the bodies lay under 
sheets in the field, CAB agents con- 
verged on the tragedy from Chicago, 
Kansas City, and Washington. They 
found the wreckage spread over the 
newly harvested field in a shallow 
crescent five miles long and almost 
three miles wide. “As soon as we 
looked at it, we were suspicious,” 
says Peyton. “Airplanes just don’t 
do what that one did.” 

Why? “The shrapnel effect was 
terrific,” he says. “Some of the parts 
of that plane were blown to bits.” 
Some of the mail was shredded and 
blown 8 to 30 miles by the wind. 
The tail was found almost intact two 
miles from the fuselage, which sug- 
gested pretty powerfully that it had 
come off the plane in mid-air. Some 
pieces of metal and leather were 
strangely smudged. Peyton lifted 
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one to his nose. “Smelled just like 
after a fireworks demonstration,” he 
says. 

Already task forces were fanning 
out under the direction of the CAB 
agents. One group sought out wit- 
nesses to the tragedy. It found a 
half-dozen who saw the explosion 
and another 30 or so who saw the 
plane crash. From their testimony, 
(“Well, it seems to me I was stand- 
ing here and the plane exploded 
when it was just over that corner of 
the barn”) surveyors were able to 
triangulate until they found the ex- 
act spot in the sky, about 6500 feet 
above the ground, where the plane 
exploded. Then they traced the path 
of the broken plane through the sky 
until it struck the ground. 

All around the wreckage, sur- 
veyors staked out 1000-foot squares. 
The investigators, chiefly those from 
the task force studying the plane’s 
structure, plodded over the squares 
in a skirmish line, each man ten feet 





from his neighbor. They picked up, 
labeled, and charted the location of 
everything they could find for miles 
around the wreckage. “We were 
lucky with vegetation,” says the 
CAB’s John Pahl, chief of the struc- 
tures group. “The ground was al- 
most bare because of the recent 
harvest.” But a light snow that had 
blanketed the area briefly before 
melting worried the crash detectives. 
“Any time there’s a threat of snow 
we want to get the wreckage under 
cover as fast as possible,” says Pahl. 
The wreckage was trucked into a 
well-guarded, highly secret ware- 
house just north of the Denver air- 
port. 

At the warehouse, the structures 
group carefully rebuilt a 25-foot 
section of the fuselage from the 
trailing edge of the wing to the lead- 
ing edge of the tail. This is the 
section that included the galley— 
which was almost completely dis- 

(see FBI OF THE AIR page 44) 
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By JOSEPH STOCKER 


7 worvp is full of people who 


take a curiously ambivalent 
view of humor. They're not against 
it exactly, or at least they don’t 


think they are. But they insist that 
it be kept in its place. On a Jack 
Benny or a Bob Hope it’s becoming. 
When, however, humor is employed 
by a person occupying a_ serious 
station in life, it strikes these sober- 
sides as being undignified and even 
a little indecent. They react with 
the primmest disapproval when a 
bit of random wit is allowed to slip 
into the otherwise context 
of a political speech, an economic 
treatise, or an inter-office memo. 

I keep having the feeling that 
this sad-sack attitude toward humor 
is more prevalent now than it ever 
was. It even comes to me sometimes 
that perhaps the world’s sense of 
humor is drying up, unable longer 
to prevail against wars, genocide, 
H-bombs, and a manic-depressive 
stock market. 

But I suppose not. I suppose there 
have always been times in which 
people sought to smother humor 
with what someone has described 
as “the drape of starched respect- 
ability.” Certainly Lincoln found it 
so. When his detractors could think 
of nothing worse to say about him 
(although they usually could), they 
denounced him as a bumpkin with 
an overweening fondness for coun- 
try-style jokes. 

So it was a hundred years ago, 
and so it still is today. Adlai Steven- 


sober 
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Have we succumbed to self- 
righteousness? Has complacency 
stifled skepticism? Do we 


fear truth? If not, then, 


what's 


wrong 


+ with being 
\, funny? 


son calls up an amiable jest to 
warm his crowd, or practices a nice 
turn of phrase, such as, “Eggheads 
of the world, unite! You have noth- 
ing to lose but your yolk!” and the 
anti-Stevenson editorial pages froth 
at what they deem to be his irrever- 
ent wisecracking. Harold Macmil- 
lan, the witty prime minister of 
England, observes that “the brave 
new world [of the Socialists] has 


turned into nothing but fish and 
Cripps.” And the Laborite press 
frowns and says sternly that he 
“gibes and sneers and ogles for 


cheap laughs like a fifth-rate come- 
dian.” 

Perhaps it comes down simply to 
a question of whose ox .is being 
gored. If, in the case of Mr. 
Macmillan, the man is a conserva- 


as 


tive and you're a liberal, you're 
likely to think that he’s pretty 
darned unfunny, especially when 


he’s making mincemeat out of your 
sacred cows. Or if you’re a Repub- 
lican hearing Stevenson poke fun 
at Republicans, your sense of humor 
—normally equal to the strain of 
a non-partisan joke told at a busi- 
nessmen’s luncheon—may abandon 
you entirely. 

But then again, perhaps it goes 
deeper than that. We may be so 
thoroughly and hopelessly indoc- 
trinated with the life-is-grim-life- 
is-earnest approach to things that 
we reject out of habit any attempt 
to make it otherwise. A quip uttered 
on television after 8 p.m. by a 


performer painstakingly billed in 
advance as being a comedian is 
heartily appreciated. But a quip 


uttered between nine and five, by 
a statesman or a business executive, 
is regarded as flippant. 

I doubt that Winston Churchill, 
for one, would accept this carefully 
compartmentalized philosophy of 
humor. For humor—and, more than 
that, a penetrating brand of wit—is 
and always has been one of his 
most notable and useful attributes. 
Although cast by fate and his own 
talents into the soberest of roles— 
that of holding together an empire 
beset on all sides by implacable 
foes—he never quite could contain 
the pixie in him. And it was the 
pixie in him that enabled him to 
make, with humor, many a point 
that would be far less ably made 
with unalloyed gravity. 

There was the time when a nit- 
picking grammarian reproached him 
for ending a sentence with a prepo- 
sition. “This,” huffed Churchill, “is 
the kind of arrant pedantry up with 
which I shall not put.” He might 
have devoted an hour’s discourse to 
the defense of his grammatical 
apostasy and not accomplished his 
purpose nearly so effectively as he 
did with that single devastating 
utterance. 

In his prime he often used wit 
to lighten the Homeric rhetoric of 
his speeches, both in and out of 
Commons. He even used it, with 
admirable impartiality, upon him- 
self, as he did when, after the Brit- 
ish had kicked him out of office at 
war’s end, he was offered the Order 
of the Garter as a kind of balm. 
“Why,” he grumbled, “should I 
accept the Garter from His Majesty 
when his people have just given me 
the boot?” 

But there are those who think 
that Winnie’s humor has been most 
effective when used to wither a 
political adversary or, on occasion, 
mow down an innocent bystander. 
One such bystander was a fellow 
member of Commons—old and deaf 
and straining desperately with an 
ear trumpet to hear a speaker recite 
some excruciatingly dull statistics 
on Brussels sprouts. Churchill 
turned to Anthony Eden, seated 
next to him, and, in a voice heard 
throughout the chamber, said, “Who 
is that idiot denying himself his 
natural advantages?” 

Did I speak of Churchill “in his 
prime”? How unfair of me. For well 
do we Churchill buffs remember his 
recent rejoinder when a_photog- 
rapher took his picture on his 82nd 
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birthday and expressed the hope of 
doing the same on his 100th. “I’m 
sure you will, young man,” growled 
Winnie. “You look hale and hearty 
enough.” 

It has even been suggested that 
Churchill’s humor played a not in- 
conspicuous role in Britain’s very 
salvation. Said Robert Lewis Tayior, 
in his biography of the prime 
minister: “It was probably Church- 
ill’s capacity for having fun that 
won England allies in the war. A 
premier with the stolid phlegm of 
Baldwin, or the involuntary frost- 
iness of Chamberlain, would have 
had difficulty persuading friends to 
such a forlorn cause. Churchill’s 
hearty camaraderie drew influential 
visitors in to listen, partly because 
they were curious about the man 

. and Churchill wooed them with 
all the force of his roistering genius.” 

Wit of the Churchillian species 
the low-key bon mot—the downbeat 
repartee—the quiet crusher—seems 
to be firmly a part of the British 
governing tradition. Long before 
Churchill there was a brilliant prime 
minister named Benjamin Disraeli, 
who, when taunted by an opponent 
for his Jewishness, replied quietly, 
“Yes, I am a Jew, and when the 
ancestors of the right honorable 
gentleman were brutal savages in 
an unknown island, mine were 
priests in the temple of Solomon.” 
It was in the same tradition that 
Robert Walpole got his comeuppance 
for saying to William Pitt: “Sir, you 
will either die on the gallows or of 
some unspeakable disease.” Replied 
Pitt unhesitatingly: “That, my Lord, 
depends upon whether I embrace 
your policies or your mistress.” And 
now Britain has its Harold Macmil- 
lan, a man who can describe a foreign 
secretary as being “always poised 
between a cliché and an indiscre- 
tion” and defend his austere methods 
of controlling inflation by explain- 
ing: “The credit squeeze is not that 
of a boa constrictor but of the mas- 
seur.” 

Humor has been an equally im- 
portant and effective part of the 
American governing tradition. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was certainly a prom- 












“This,” huffed 
Churchill, “is the 
kind of arrant 
pedantry up with 
which I shall 
not put.” 
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inent exponent of it. Intrinsically he 
was a grave, introverted and serious- 
minded person. But humor consti- 
tuted as much a part of his makeup 
as the wart near his nose. He sooner 
could disown his son Tad _ than 
resist the temptation to use a jest 
or a bit of drollery and thus relieve 
a moment of crisis, brighten his 
workaday life, or unstuff a stuffed 
shirt. 

His wasn’t the swift and flashing 
wit of a Pitt or a Churchill. It was 
a broad humor, as broad as Joe 
Miller’s. Many of his jokes, in fact, 
came right out of Joe Miller’s joke 
book. He would use them to illustrate 
some point or other in a thoroughly 
serious discussion. “I am reminded of 
a story,” he would say, and then 
proceed to tell the story and, in the 
course of it, make his point more 
skillfully than it could have been 
made any other way. In short—as 
one writer has put it—Lincoln “used 
the power of laughter to strengthen 
the force of action.” 

A typical instance—one of a 
thousand or more—was when some 
friends of a certain outgoing gov- 
ernor called on Lincoln to urge the 
governor’s appointment to a foreign 
minister’s post. Lincoln expressed a 
desire to oblige, but he explained 
that all the ministries were pres- 
ently occupied. “I am in the posi- 
tion of young Sheridan,” he said. 
“when his father told him he must 
cease his rakish life and take a 
wife. To which he answered: ‘All 
right, Father, but whose wife shall 
I take?’” 

Lincoln would have been the last 
to claim originality for his jokes. 
“You speak of Lincoln stories,” he 
said once to a visitor. “I don’t think 
that is a correct phrase. I don’t 
make the stories mine by telling 
them. I am only a retail dealer.” 

It remained for his Secretary of 
War, William H. Seward, to explain 
rather more precisely just what 
function was served by Lincoln’s 
jokes. “Mr. Lincoln,” he - said, 
“never tells a joke for the 
joke’s sake. They are like the 
parables of old—lessons of wisdom.” 

And so they were. And yet, along 
with his store of admittedly un- 
original jokes, Lincoln had a no 
less prodigious store of entirely 
original wit. He drew on it, as he 
drew on his jokes, to illustrate a 
point, appease an angry caller, or 
disarm an opponent. But it would 
come bubbling up at other times as 
well, and for no other reason than 
that Lincoln thought of something 
that struck him as funny and just 








had to get it out. Thus, when Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison complained 
that he wasn’t permitted to see the 
inside of the Baltimore jail, where 
he had been confined years earlier 
for agitating against slavery, Lincoln 
quipped: “You have had hard luck 
in Baltimore, haven’t you, Garrison? 
The first time you couldn’t get out 
of prison, and the second time you 
couldn’t get in.” 

Probably no other president has 
had the capacity for humor that 
Lincoln had, and certainly none 
made greater use of it as a daily 
tool. But humor, or at least an 
appreciation of it in varying degrees, 
has characterized quite a few others 
among our presidents. Some, being 
themselves almost totally lacking 
in creative humor, might not emit a 
quotable bon mot from one session 
of Congress to the next. But they 
could enjoy a joke at their own ex- 
pense and thus, perhaps, attain a 
measure of philosophical detach- 
ment to help them over the rough 
spots of what is possibly the world’s 
most grueling job. 

Theodore Roosevelt seems to have 
been one of these. He was a lusty 
rather than witty man, preferring 
the broad sword to the rapier when 
engaged in one of his crusades, such 
as trust-busting. But he could relish 
the skill with which someone else 
might use a rapier on him. And so 
nobody was more delighted than 
T. R. when, following his departure 
on a hunting trip to Africa, a notice 
was posted in the New York Stock 
Exchange. “Wall Street,” it read, 
“expects every lion to do its duty.” 

One of the last presidents in 
whom you'd expect to find humor 
was Calvin Coolidge. He emerges 
from the chronicles of his times as 
a fairly dour sort. Yet he had a 
sprightly wit. And it must have 
stood him in rather good stead, in- 
troducing a bit of sparkle into an 
otherwise dull period of White 
House history, what with there be- 
ing no wars to wage nor depres- 
sions to overcome. 

The Coolidge humor was distinctly 
of the dry or pursed-lip variety. He 
was asked one day, while serv- 
ing in the Massachusetts legislature, 
whether the people where he came 
from said “a hen lays” or “a hen 
lies.” “The people where I come 
from,” said Coolidge, “lift her up to 
see.” 

George Palmer Putnam has re- 
counted an incident involving the 
visit to the White House of a former 
ambassador to Italy. When dinner 
ended, Coolidge said he had some- 
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thing to show his guest and took him 
On the wall hung 
a portrait of Coolidge. The former 


to another room 
ambassador considered it so very 
bad that he could think of nothing 
to say. They stood for a long and 
silent moment at the open doorway. 
Then Coolidge snapped off the light 
and closed the door. “So do I,” he 
said. 

In contrast to Coolidge’s brittle 
humor, Franklin D. Roosevelt's was 
heavy, gusty, and laid on with a 
broad brush. His puns were hor- 
rendous. (To a White House staffer 
deluged with dimes during a polio 
campaign, he sent a note: “I hope 
you are having a good dime.”) His 
practical jokes were legion. (He 
“rejected” an invitation to one of 
his own inaugurals and gave his 
peripatetic wife the wartime code 
name of “Rover.”) Probably the 
funniest thing he said—and 
there was an edge of malice to it— 
was when he reluctantly addressed 
the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, whom he regarded as 
stuffy super-patriots. His opening 
words were: “Fellow immigrants.” 

Still his sense of humor 
blessing both to himself and to the 
nation he led through a depression 
and a global war. No other period of 
our history has been more violent 
and ridden with crisis. The Ameri- 
can people desperately needed a 
little comedy relief. Thanks both to 
the jokes that FDR told and the jokes 
told about him, they could laugh 
either with him or at him, according 
to which side of the Roosevelt fence 
they were on. And that was good for 
what ailed them. 

What if Adlai Stevenson were in 
the White House today instead of 
Dwight D. Eisenhower? Well, one 
can only conjecture (the Democrats 
wistfully, the Republicans thank- 
fully) as to the kind of humor that 
would be emanating therefrom. Ike, 
of course, has endowed the presi- 
dency with his own special brand 
of geniality (and that’s quite enough 
for most Republicans). Stevenson, 
on the other hand, doubtless would 
have endowed it with that civilized 
and literate wit which characterized 


ever 
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“Do people where 
you come from say, 
‘a hen lays,’ or ‘a 
hen lies’?” was the 
question. “The 
people where I 
come from,” said 
Coolidge, “lift 

her up to see.” 











both his campaigns and thus, once 
again, brought some comedy relief 
into American politics. 

“The humor in his_ speeches,” 
wrote John Bartlow Martin in his 
biography of Stevenson, “is of two 
kinds, both effective: crowd-warm- 
ing jokes, and integral wit related 
to the subject at hand. Much of it 
is at his own expense. He often as- 
sumes the role of an _ ineffectual 
hand-wringing lamb lost among 
wolves. His wit is dry. It works.” 

How well it works may, of course, 
excite some difference of opinion. 
Conceivably, Republican sensitivities 
are still smarting from the Steven- 
sonian thrusts of the past few years. 
(Typical instance: His chiding of the 
GOP in 1952 for being “out of 
patience, out of sorts, and, need I 
add, out of office.”) But then per- 
haps even the Republicans will ac- 
knowledge that, under non-partisan 
as well as_ partisan’ conditions, 
Stevenson rises very nicely to an 
occasion. Indeed, he may be con- 
sidered one of the best plain-and- 
fancy risers-to-an-occasion on the 
contemporary American scene. 

There was, for example, his 
sententious comment on the con- 
stantly recurring rumors that he was 
about to get married, and always 
to a different woman. “They must 
think,” he said, “that the plural of 
And once, on a 
was asked to 
synonym for 
“security.” The answer was sup- 
posed to be “suspenders.” Steven- 
son’s answer was: “For a man, em- 
ployment. For a woman, engage- 
ment.” 

If such as these aren’t enough to 
stamp Stevenson as an authentic 
wit even in Republican eyes, possibly 
his celebrated veto of the “cat bill” 
will be persuasive. The bill, enacted 
by the Illinois legislature at the be- 
hest of bird-lovers, proposed to pro- 
tect birds by keeping cats from 
running loose. Stevenson, who was 
governor at the time, thought it was 
pretty silly. 

“It is in the nature of cats,” he 
said reasonably, “to do a certain 
amount of unescorted roaming.” 
And then he concluded his veto 
message with the words: 

“That cats destroy some birds, I 
well know, but I believe this legis- 
lation would further but little the 
worthy cause to which its proponents 
give such unselfish effort. The prob- 
lem of cat-versus-bird is as old 
as time. If we attempt to resolve 
it by legislation, who knows but 
what we may be called upon to 
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take sides as well in the age-old 
problems of dog-versus-cat, bird- 
versus-bird, even bird-versus-worm. 
In my opinion, the State of [Illinois 
and its local governing bodies al- 
ready have enough to do without 
trying to control feline delinquency. 

“For these reasons, and not be- 
cause I love birds the less or cats 
the more, I veto and withhold my 
approval from Senate Bill No. 93.” 

My brief in behalf of humor-in- 
serious-places thas rested largely on 
the political forms. But politicians 
are not alone in having demon- 
strated that humor can exist side 
by side with sobriety and, even 
more, be a valued handmaiden. Sin- 
clair Lewis, though a_= serious 
novelist, fairly exuded humor. (“She 
sat down as though it were a gym- 
nasium exercise.”) And Thomas A. 
Edison often took himself a good 
deal less seriously than he was taken 
by others. (Responding, at a ban- 
quet, to the toastmaster’s overlong 
introduction of him and a too ex- 
travagant tribute to his talking 
machine, he arose and said, “I thank 
the gentleman for his kind re- 
marks, but I must insist upon a 
correction. God invented the talking 
machine. I only invented the first 
one that can be shut off.”) 

Laughter, it has been said, “is 
more than a defense mechanism, a 
means of adjusting to circumstances, 
a safety-valve against tyranny—it 
is an agency in creative enterprise.” 
So what’s wrong with being funny? 
Isn’t it preferable to be kept awake 
by a deft (though possibly undig- 
nified) bit of humor than to be put 
to sleep by unrelieved (though dig- 
nified) seriousness? 

Having sat through many a speech 
replete with dignity but as deadly 
as a treasurer’s report, I stand 
squarely with the Churchills, the 
Stevensons, and the rest of their 
whimsical company. And also with 
the English writer, Max Beerbohm, 
who said, “Strange, when you come 
to think of it, that of all the count- 
less folk who have lived before our 
time on this planet, not one is known 
in history or in legend as having 
died of laughter.” THE END 
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While setting up his exhibit at Worcester, Massachusetts 
Science Fair, one inventive student, unable to find a 
saw horse to support a plank, uses his shoes instead, 


Worcester Finds a Winner 


Kiwanis clubs are proving 
that youth's interest 
in science can be nurtured by 


adult interest in youth. 


An estimated 6500 visitors paraded up 
and down the aisles during the two aft- 
ernoons and evenings that the fair was 
open to the public. “What's that?” one 


of the more inquisitive onlookers would 


ask, and in fluid technical phrases 
the teen-age exhibitor would discuss 
the methods of chromatographic analy- 


sis or his reciprocating wind tunnel. 
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A suitable project 


I JANUARY 1955, Steven M. Arm- 
strong, chief engineer of the 
Worcester, (pronounced Wooster), 
Massachusetts public schools, was 
inducted into the Kiwanis Club of 
Worcester. Taking his new member- 
ship seriously, he rose to address 
his fellow Kiwanians at an early 
meeting. “Gentlemen,” he said, “as 
many of you know, a critical short- 
age of engineers, scientists, and 
teachers in technical fields is devel- 
oping. I wonder if the club might 
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find room in its activity schedule 
to help direct Worcester youths 
toward these vocations.” 

Club President Leslie Goff, for 
one, liked the proposal. Since he 
felt that the club—New England's 
largest—needed an extensive youth 
program he suggested to the board 
of directors that Steve Armstrong 
be asked to find a suitable project. 

A special committee was ap- 
pointed, headed by Steve and an- 
other Kiwanian, Richard Potter, 
director of the Worcester Museum 
of Science and Industry. The com- 








Launching into a graphic description of 
her project, “The Universe,” Gail For- 
key of Chariton, Massachusetts estl- 
mates the size of it. She also commented 
sagely upon the experience of study- 
ing in preparation for the fair. “It's 
amazing the way you learn so much,” 
«he said, “about how little you know.” 


Explaining his near-professional exhibit 
of a corneal transplant, which won a 
first prize medal, Ronald St. Pierre of 
Springfield told visitors: “I got my speci- 
mens of eyeballs from a slaughterhouse, 
then made the transplant myself and pre- 
pared this chart to show how it’s done.” 


While the fair moved about them, Peter 
Chiasson and David Bryniarski of 
Orange were discovering that their “Sim- 
ple Adding Machine” wasn't quite as 
simple as they had thought. “The wires 
come loose now and then,” Peter ex- 
plained. At the end of the second day, 
they were still struggling to make it go. 
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mittee wrote to the National Science 
Foundation and asked its support 
for a regional science fair at Worces- 
ter. Fine, replied the Foundation, 
providing you follow the rules. 

One of these rules stipulated that 
local high school fairs be held in the 
region as preliminaries to the major 
event. In the fall of 1955, the com- 
mittee mailed letters and pamphlets 
explaining the fair and its aims to 
400 high school principals and teach- 
ers and to 700 local Kiwanians. 
Fifty schools were visited person- 
ally by Club Secretary Edward 
Cross. Finally, 38 agreed to conduct 
fairs. Each would send winners—a 
boy and a girl—to Worcester for the 
final contest in April. 

In the meantime, the Kiwanis 
Club of Greendale, Worcester, Mas- 
sachusetts gave its neighbor club a 
boost by agreeing to cosponsor the 
fair. But also during the period, 
Worcester Kiwanians received a 
shock: Steve Armstrong died sud- 
denly, leaving his project still 
uncompleted. 


The first fair 

By JANUARY 1956, what Steve 
Armstrong had started was already 
too big to stop—even had there been 
any inclination to do so. Now, as 
General Chairman Dick Potter was 
giving 80 per cent of his business 
time to the fair. Committees of 
Worcester and Greendale Kiwanians 
were performing every job from the 
mimeographing of floor assignments 
to selection of judges. Names of 
entrants and their exhibits were ar- 
riving from the high schools. Sam- 
ple entries read: “Glucosynthesic,” 
“Dynamics of Air Flow,” “Capacity- 
Controlled Burglar Alarm,” “Artifi- 
cial Insemination.” 

The “lst Worcester Science Fair,” 
as the printed program optimistically 
called it, was held April 19, 20, and 
21, 1956 in the gymnasium at 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. In 
all, 60 high school students entered 
exhibits. They were selected from 
an original 2900 who participated in 
local fairs. At the Worcester fair two 
winners were chosen. Their prize, 
presented at a banquet, was a trip 
to Oklahoma City and the National 
Science Fair held there last summer. 

The fair was a smashing success 
Its popularity was indicated by a 


the pervading odor of formaldehyde 


ward off visiters from Mary Alice 


Degnan’s “Felis domestica.” Here she explains 
her dissection of a house cat to an attentive 








John Meegan of Framingham, Moss. 





poll of participating students and 
their teacher-sponsors, conducted 
by an instructor at nearby Clark 
University. According to the poll, 
at average 84 per cent of both 
groups voted “yes,” the science fai! 
would stimulate more students to 





enter science, engineering, and the 
killed trades.” Thus encouraged, 
the Worcester and Greendale clubs 
went ahead with their original plans 


for a new fair in 1957 


An intellectual interest 


Despite the nice things said by 
others, few of the sponsoring Kiwan- 


ians have entertained delusions of 
grandeur about their fair. At this 
year’s contest, its new cochairman, 
Robert G. Gowan, commented: “We 


feel that if we get one or two stu- 
dents from the hundred or so who 
are here in the room to point voca- 
tionally toward science, that is ou 
objective right there.” 
The 1957 fair was held in the same 
place and at approximately the same 
time as its predecessor. But instead 
of 60 exhibits, 109 crowded the gym- 
nasium floor. And instead of 2900 
(Above) Judges, who interviewed every student, were greatly 
impressed with David Brown’s mechanical “mouse,” which 
(Below, left) Chief Judge Percy M. Roope could be made to find a piece of cheese placed anywhere in the 
awards a first prize medal to high school maze, then “remember” the shortest route to the cheese on its 
senior Lorraine Kroll, informing her that second trip. David, a high school freshman, bought electrical 
she has been chosen to represent Worcester relays from a defunct telephone company, built the maze and 
at the National Science Fair in Los Ange- installed the wiring himself. Later, at the awards banquet 
les. First she gasps with surprise, then (below), he was given first honorable mention for his project. 
(center) while Roope pins the medal to her 
dress, sobs, and finally (right) whirls in 
queenly fashion alongside the speakers’ 
table, happily grasping the outstretched 
hands 
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high school students, some 7900 had 
entered local fairs earlier in the 
school year. Eleven other Massa- 
chusetts Kiwanis clubs took part in 
these local fairs. The Ashland, Barre, 
Framingham, Hopkinton, Milford, 
Millbury, Natick, Orange, Spring- 
field, Wellesley, and Whitinsville 
clubs became to local science fairs 
what Worcester and Greendale had 
become to the regional fair. 

For two afternoons and evenings, 
the Worcester Tech gymnasium was 
crowded with curious onlookers. 
Students standing by their exhibits 
talked incessantly—explaining, an- 
swering questions, or merely ex- 
changing the time of day with visi- 
tors. At times, the noise was deafen- 
ing. An amateur hi-fi set blared in 
one corner, a mechanical “mouse” 
buzzed its way through a maze in 
another. 

“The idea,’ said one sponsor- 
teacher over the uproar, “is to get 
science out in the open and to get 
young people interested in it. Show 
them what is done, what can be 
done, and what they can do. It's 
very hard to interest high school 
students in things like this. They 
have many other interests—gener- 
ally not intellectual.” 

Worcester and Greendale Kiwan- 
ians would have agreed. The proj- 


ect was not an easy one. But hard 
work was paying dividends—the 
kind that might well have delighted 
the fair’s originator, Steve Arm- 
strong. THE END 


First-prize winner Ronald St. Pierre and 
his corneal transplant charts were also 
sent off to Los Angeles. Later, he 
received an award by the Massachusetts 
Medical Society, and_ displayed his 
project at their convention in Boston. 
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life and have a geod time as well. 


WO YEARS AGO, a United Nations 

delegate from an agrarian Near 
Eastern nation approached an Amer- 
ican diplomat with a plaintive re- 
quest: 

“Since I’ve been in this country,” 
he said, “I’ve seen little else but 
New York City. My country is agri- 
cultural; my people are mostly farm- 
ers. I'd like to know what American 
farmers are like. I've driven through 
your countryside and seen your 
farms—and even talked with some 
of your farm people. But I can’t 
really learn to know them or under- 
stand them that way. Isn’t there 
some means by which I could ac- 
tually live with an American farm 
family for a few weeks?” 

It seemed a reasonable request, 
and his American friend cast about 
for an answer. He found it, remark- 
ably enough, in a Fifth Avenue office 


New Voeork firm arranges summer holidays in the 


families whe want to learn more about rural 


in New York City where an ex- 
farmer named Bill Wolfe has con- 
cocted a unique organization to bring 
city and farm folks together. Through 
Wolfe, the UN delegate was pro- 
vided a list of farmers who have 
opened their homes to paying guests 
from the city. The delegate selected 
a farm and went happily off to make 
a batch of new American friends. 
Since that time, a number of other 
UN visitors have used the Wolfe 
organization—known as Farm Va- 
cations and Holidays—to get to- 
gether with rural America. 

But even more important to Amer- 
icans is the fact that Farm Vacations 
is taking a firm and purposeful step 
in bridging a discouraging chasm 
of misunderstanding between farm 
and city people in this country. 
Through Farm Vacations, thousands 
of city folks each year are learning 
to understand the problems of farm- 
ing—and having an interesting va- 
cation in the process. 

Bill Wolfe was acutely aware of 


this deplorable lack of understand- 
ing, from having lived both sides 
of it. He’s a Delaware farm boy who 
came to the big city and made good. 
While he built up an organization 
of hotel representatives, he had al- 
ways—lurking in the back of his 
mind—an active desire to figure out 
some means of bringing farm and 
city people together. The urge was 
vigorously renewed when he was 
appointed to a committee in Phila- 
delphia to help sick city children 
get to the country, where they could 
recuperate in healthful surround- 
ings. When Bill saw how much these 
country visits meant to city boys 
and how easy it was to find a com- 
mon basis of understanding in coun- 
try surroundings, the idea for Farm 
Vacations struck him and began to 
grow. 

In 1949, he met with representa- 


Farm vacations 
are their business 


By JOSEPH NEWTON 


tives of the National Grange, the 
Extension Service, various state 
granges, and individual farmers and 
presented the idea to them. All em- 
braced it enthusiastically, and Farm 
Vacations was off to a rousing start. 
By the end of the first summer, 
134 farms from 11 eastern states 
had joined the program, and about 
2000 catalogues were printed. This 
year, 250,000 catalogues listing about 
300 farms in 28 states and Ontario 
are being distributed. Robert Wolfe 
(Bill’s brother), who now heads 
the Farm Vacations program, is aim- 
ing eventually for 5000 farms, to be 
catalogued by sections of the country. 

Here’s how Farm Vacations 
works: Farm folk who have spare 
bedrooms and want to earn a little 
extra income while meeting and 
learning to know city people, apply 
to Farm Vacations for a listing in 
their annual catalogue. Alone, a 
farmer would have a difficult time 
letting people know about his place. 
But through the Farm Vacations 
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catalogue, many thousands of towns- 
people can read about the farm 
families listed ana decide which one 
they would like to visit. Farms from 
Maine to California and Montana to 
Texas take guests for $30 to $45 
weekly with meals (much less for 
children). 

However, these get-togethers are 
arranged on a friendly family basis 
and not as a cut-and-dried com- 
mercial proposition. When a city 
family becomes interested in one of 
the farms described in the catalogue, 
they write the farm folk and intro- 
duce themselves by mail. The fam- 
ilies exchange correspondence, in- 
formation, and often snapshots to 
find out if they are compatible. Thus, 
when they finally get together, it’s 
almost as old friends, and the at- 
mosphere is especially healthful for 
both parties to end the vacation 
relationship with a better under- 
standing of the other. 

Farms are carefully selected for 
inclusion in the program. There are 
six rigid requirements: (1) a well- 
kept farm with electricity and two 
or more bedrooms in which four or 
more guests can be accommodated: 
(2) inside toilet and tub-bath or 
shower: (3) wholesome _ meals, 
served three times a day (usually 
family-style, with guests joining 
the host’s family at the table); (4) 
good standards of cleanliness: (5) 
a favorable inspection report from a 
Farm Vacations’ inspector; and (6) 
most important of all, a genuine 
sense of hospitality. 

This latter requirement is the real 
secret of the success of Farm Va- 
cations. Because of it, thousands of 
city and farm families have a tre- 
mendously enlightened understand- 
ing of, and respect for, each other 
today. For example, here are a few 
direct outgrowths of the Farm Va- 
cations program: 

Two separate families from differ- 
ent cities visited one New England 
farm two summers ago—and both 
liked the area, the farm family hosts, 
and the back-to-the-country feel so 
much that each bought adjacent 
farms. The New England host farm- 
er said: “We lost some guests, but 
we sure gained some fine neighbors.” 

A New York City family spent 
their vacation on a Pennsylvania 
farm and—before the two weeks 
were up—bought a part-interest in 
the farm and were making enthusi- 
astic plans to visit it regularly. 

Hundreds of farm couples are find- 
ing a new and revitalized use for big, 
old, empty farm houses by bringing 
in their city neighbors as guests. 
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One midwestern farmer pointed out 
happily: “Ever since the kids have 
grown up and moved away, my wife 
and I have been rattling around in 
this house. Now it’s full of kids 
again, and we’re having a wonderful 
time making new friends from the 
city.” 

Thousands of farm children are 
being put through college with in- 
come gained through opening farm 
homes to city guests. By going away 
to school, these young people are 
not only becoming more efficient 
farmers but are learning to under- 
stand other youths from many walks 
of life, and are taking this under- 
standing back to the farm. 

Many of the vacationing city folks 
return summer after summer to the 
same farm, and enduring friend- 
ships are formed. It’s a wonderfully 
broadening experience for everyon> 
concerned. Charlie Parker, who 
owns a 200-acre dairy farm in the 
rolling country of southern New 
Hampshire, exp'ains: “We can't «et 
away in the summer to go vis ting: 
but this way people come to visit 
us.” In one summer, the 14 tamilies 
that vacationed with the Parkers 
represented three major religious 
faiths, eight national back¢rounds, 
and a dozen different states. 

A farmer in Montgomery, Mich- 
igan sees benefits far beyond the in- 
come from paying guests. He com- 
ments: “We feel that our children 
have benefited from this program 
because their city playmates have 
widened their interests and conver- 
sation.” 

A majority of the farm vacationers 
have turned out to be professional 
people, many of whom cou!d afford 
more expensive vacations—a _ cir- 
cumstance that Wolfe and his com- 
patriots didn’t expect. Thus it would 
seem that the lure of a farm vacation 
isn’t so much economic as an honest 
desire to sample life as the country 
peop’e live it. 

Take the B. H. Bradley family of 
La Grange, Illinois. Although this 
small, tree-shaded suburb west of 
Chicago is far from the big city in 
many ways, it’s still a part of metro- 
politan life and the Bradleys had 
known little else for many years. 
Brad, an outstanding young archi- 
tect, commuted daily to the city. 
With his wife, Mariel, and their four 
children, he faced the perennial va- 
cation problem anew each year. 
After spending a particularly dis- 
tressing two weeks at a crowded, 
noisy lake resort, the Bradley’s de- 
cided to cast far afield the following 
year. 


They read an advertisement for 
Farm Vacations, and sent in for the 
booklet. The wide variety of farms 
stopped them at first, but they con- 
centrated their search among small 
ranches because their girls liked to 
ride horseback. One of the closest 
they could find was in southern 
South Dakota—a moderate-sized 
cattle ranch belonging to an earnest, 
hardworking Dakotan named Byron 
Bradfield. The two families corre- 
sponded, sounded good to each other, 
and the Bradleys headed for the 
Dakota hills. That was three years 
ago, and they’ve been vacationing 
there ever since. 


T we ramiies have not only be- 
come warm personal friends, but 
they each now have a real insight 
into the others’ problems. When the 
price of beef goes up, Mariel Bradley 
doesn’t blame the rancher; she 
knows that feed was abnormally 
high last year, that cattlemen suf- 
fering from low prices had failed to 
buy in as many steers, and that last 
winter’s blizzards had cut the mar- 
ket supply and upped current prices. 

And when Byron  Bradfield’s 
school district lays out a sizeable 
fee for the design of a new building, 
Byron doesn’t scream about the big 
city architects with their hands in 
the pockets of country school boards. 
He knows the time and effort and 
years of study that have preceded 
that architectural rendering; and he 
knows that most city folk are willing 
—and even eager —to understand 
the problems of rural people. 

A typical Farm Vacations’ cat- 
alogue description goes like this: 
“Near Bridgeport, Vermont . . . 550 
acres of extensive farming activity 
along historic Lake Champlain 
125 head of pure-bred cattle ... one 
and one-half miles of lake shore for 
water activities. Fishing and duck 
hunting in season. Summer theatre, 
square dances, swimming, boating, 
and historic points of interest near- 
by. Good country meals.” 

Inducements like these are at- 
tracting thousands of city people to 
the country—and it couldn’t happen 
at a better time. One of America’s 
great strengths is in her unity. Many 
times has this been demonstrated 
in war. Now it is being demonstrated 
in increasing measure in peace as 
well, through programs like Farm 
Vacations and Kiwanis Internation- 
al’s Farm/City Week program which 
are introducing farm and city dwell- 
ers to each other on a basis of friend- 
liness, and reaping a plentiful harv- 
est of better understanding. THE END 
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Theater-in-the-round staging permits close identifica- 
tion between audience and performers, but has draw- 
backs too. Plays needing complex scenery arrangements 
cannot he produced. This scene is from “Years Ago.” 


EKverybody’s 
Theater 


Heusewives., office workers, and students 
find dramatics a satisfying hobby, 

and Kiwanians earn revenue 

fer service projects at the Carousel 


Theater in Kuexville, Tennessee. 


- in a few large cities, theater in the US today is 
like bananas: imported from somewhere else, seldom home- 
grown. Traveling companies, usually emanating from 
Broadway, are almost the exclusive source of stage drama 
for most towns. And these generally arrive infrequently— 
if at all. 

It's a strange but welcome fruit, then, that has broken 
ground in Knoxville, Tennessee (population 125,000), where 
a community theater is not only alive but thriving. Knox- 
ville’s Carousel Theater uses local actors—even produces 
plays of local writers—and last year grossed $40,000 while 
producing 14 plays, including three in its Children’s Theater. 
Twenty thousand theatergoers attended more than 100 per- 
formances during the year-round 1956 season. 

Carousel Theater, named so because of its building which 
is shaped and painted like a merry-go-round, originated in 
1951 with a $35,000 loan from the University of Tennessee 
at Knoxville. But from the beginning it was intended as a 
community, not a university, theater. A group of local 
women raised another $4500, and the Kiwanis Club of West 
Knoxville added its support by selling tickets for the first 
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Five adult plays are produced each winter inside the gaily 
colored Carousel theater, another three during the summer 
months. Generally, seven performances of each play are 
given. Knoxville audiences prefer a diet of light comedy. 
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(Above, left) David Brichetto, an Air Force pilot, operates 
Carousel’s lighting equipment. (Above, right) The company’s 
three staff directors are also its only professionals, (From 
left) Russell Green, Paul Soper, and Fred Fields are faculty 
members of University of Tennessee dramatics department. 


productions. (Later the club switched to sales of program 
advertising.) The University limited its own authority to 
budget-control, while responsibility for selection and pro- 
duction of plays went to a Carousel Theater Advisory Board 
formed of interested townsfolk and faculty members of the 
University. 

Perhaps Carousel’s most unique feature is its state-wide 
play-writing contest, sponsored jointly by the advisory 
board and West Knoxville Kiwanians. Each year, aspiring 
Tennessee writers submit their work to contest judges, who 
award prizes of $100, $50, and $25 to three chosen winners. 
These plays—all one-act—are then produced by Carousel, 
and from the Kiwanis club’s portion of advertising sales 
receipts, a $1000 graduate scholarship in dramatics is awarded 
to a deserving student. Thus the constant need for both 
new writing and new acting talent is served. 

Carousel’s productions are neither ostentatious nor costly. 
But they do please both their audiences and their actors— 
“illustrating,” says Carousel’s Executive Director Paul L. 
Soper, “the continuing need of people to achieve their own 
artistic expression.” R. E. G. 
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Prefabricated sides of the theater are 
removed at the end of the winter season, 
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The second of a series of three articles 











By JOSEPH N. BELL 














FPVHERE ARE many manifestations of 
i a new awareness of older peo- 
ples’ problems. Business organiza- 
tions, government agencies, service 
clubs, labor unions, and many other 
groups have come up with thought- 
ful, constructive programs to help 
our senior citizens realize at least 
part of their potential of pleasure, 
satisfaction, and contribution to the 
world about them. Much has been 4 ' New ‘ 
done, and much remains still to be ¢ ————. C686 7" 
done. By examining, here, the steps ; Roh 

that have already been taken, we 























can discern some clear signposts 
pointing to a hopeful future in deal- 
ing with the problems of our senior 
citizens 

Before considering specific pro- 
grams, however, one enveloping 
point should be made clear. Elder 
citizens don't lose their individuality 
simply by the process of growing 
older. They can no more be treated 
en masse—as a sort of cantankerous 
growth on the fringe of our society 
than any individual of any age in a 
democratic nation can be deprived 
of his individuality. Therefore, we 
must be suspicious of panaceas—of 
easy, over-all solutions to the elder- 
citizen problem. There simply is no 
such thing. An eminently satisfac- 
tory solution for one citizen may be 
completely inadequate for another. 
Thus there will never be any sub- 
stitute for warm individual affection 
and understanding and planning to 
bulwark the legislative or organiza- 
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More interested in challenge than charity, 


older people are realizing their earning power and abilities 


through practical programs that 


fulfill community needs as well as their own. 


tional help given our elderly people. 

Once this is recognized, we can 
then accept the fact that solutions to 
this problem must be offered as 
group solutions—and there are a 
number of very good ones that are 
now beginning to flourish. 

Next to the individuals themselves, 
the group most urgently faced with 
the elder-citizen problem is the na- 
tion’s employers. As the number of 
elderly citizens has grown, employ- 
ers have been forced more and more 
often to ask themselves: “Should we 
have mandatory retirement in our 
company or should we _ permit 
elderly employees to work until they 
retire voluntarily? Or is there some- 
thing in between?” Here’s how a few 
progressive companies have an- 
swered these questions. 
> Mutual Life, one of the nation’s 
largest insurance companies, has 
boosted employee retirement age 
from 65 to 68. 
> Employees of the William Wrigley 
Company of Chicago can retire in 
segments—by taking a one-month 
leave of absence the first year after 
retirement is reached, two months 
the second year, three months the 
third, and so on until they finally 
reach full-fledged retirement after a 
dozen years of tapering off. (In 
actual practice, most employees elect 
full retirement by the time they are 
68, according to company officials.) 
> The John B. Stetson Company of 
Philadelphia has no compulsory re- 


tirement age and has many workers 
in the 70’s. 

>» Many companies have also set up 
extensive retirement counseling pro- 
grams to help retired employees not 
only with financial problems but 
with the psychological adjustment to 
retirement as well. Among corpora- 
tions with well-rounded retirement 
counseling services are Standard Oil 
of California and New Jersey, Mc- 
Cormick and Company of Baltimore, 
Eastman Kodak, Westinghouse, Shell 
Oil, Bell Telephone, and R. H. Macy. 
> Even the Civil Service Commission 
has announced that age limits on all 
competitive federal jobs have been 
abolished. 

Many companies are now actively 
seeking to retain their own retire- 
ment-age employees or attract 
others who have been forced to re- 
tire elsewhere. Especially is this 
true of workers with technological 
experience. One of America’s most 
urgent needs today is for workers 
experienced in handling the enor- 
mous production problems involved 
in technological progress. The result 
has been a considerable shift in 
thinking about the usefulness of 
older workers, and it is being mani- 
fested in many ways. 

Three of the nation’s largest air- 
craft manufacturers in southern Cal- 
ifornia have found that it pays to 
hire old-timers—and they employ a 
surprisingly large number of work- 
ers over 80! Experience with this 





policy has shown that although 
younger workers turn out a higher 
volume of work, much more of it is 
rejected by inspectors. Thus, in the 
long run, the old-timers have a 
better batting average 

On this point, Joseph Morrow, per- 
sonnel director of Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., remarked: “Ability, loyalty, and 
experience are often hard to buy in 
and discarding men 
characteristics, 


the job market, 
who these 


just because of age, is more wasteful 


possess 


than prudent.” 

Further evidence of this growing 
trend can be found simply by look- 
help-wanted 


classified ads. 


ing in 
Time and again, ads that used to 
specify “under 40” now indicate that 


age is no deterrent in applying for 
the job. Symptomatic also is the 
growth of the nation’s Forty Plus 
Clubs, which promote the hiring of 
men of middle age and beyond. Now 
flourishing in a dozen of our largest 
cities, these agencies report calls for 


many more people than they are 
able to fill 
Not everyone agrees that com- 


pulsory retirement at 65 is bad. One 
especially articulate § dissenter is 
Clarence Randall, recently retired as 
head of one of America’s great steel 
Says Mr. Randall: 


retirement at a fixed 


corporations 
“Compulsory 
date for executives in large com- 
panies is a must from every point of 
view. As a matter of decent human 
relations there simply is no other 
wise course to follow where team 
play is involved. But retirement need 
not mean at all the cessation of 
activity. It is rather change of activ- 
ity. The tempo of life after 65 may 
even at times increase, but it is vol- 
untary and controllable rather than 
compulsory and continuous. Retire- 
ment is as natural as being engaged, 
and when planned for and accepted 
with a light heart, instead of in the 
spirit of martyrdom, it can open up 
the most useful period of a man’s 
life 7 

Next to 
probably the greatest activity in the 
affairs of citizens is coming 
from the various levels of govern- 
ment. The present national Congress 


business organizations, 


senior 


is giving serious consideration for 
the first time to establishment of a 
Bureau of Older Persons—in which 
all problems relating to elder citizens 
would be centralized. It may not 
happen this year or next, but it will 
undoubtedly come along soon. In 
the meantime, here are some govern- 
mental activities that are already in 
operation 

> Last year, 


President Eisenhower 
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established the Federal Council on 
Aging to try to improve services to 
older people. Comprised of one rep- 
resentative from each of 13 federal 
agencies concerned with older per- 
sons, the Council is headed by a 
sharp young attorney named Roswell 
Perkins who is also Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Ten spe- 
cialists under his direction have just 
begun investigative work aimed at 
advising Congress on special prob- 
lems of elderly people: 
> The Housing and Home Finance 
Agency is encouraging the construc- 
tion of housing with non-skid floors, 
hand grips at strategic places, and 
other features especially designed for 
older people. HHFA is also working 
on financial terms to make it easier 
for senior citizens on limited incomes 
to buy retirement homes. 
> The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion will now insure a mortgage for 
citizens over 60 who have sufficient 
income to make monthly payments 
but not enough for a down payment 
but who can borrow it from a rela- 
tive, employer, or any other source 
acceptable to the government. 
> Congress is also considering rais- 
ing the $1200 limit on earnings for 
individuals receiving Social Security 
or of lowering from 72 to 68 the 
age at which no income limitations 
apply. 


A NUMBER of states have also 
tackled the problem of governmental 
assistance to older people. The state 
of Washington, where the increasing 
population of senior citizens far ex- 
ceeds the national average, has a 
state-wide Council for Aging Popu- 
lation with five standing committees 
working constantly on this problem. 
Among other things, the Council has 
helped to organize a series of Senior 
Citizens’ Activity Centers through- 
out the state. They provide provoca- 
tive programs of employment, edu- 
cation, and entertainment for any 
elderly people who want to attend. In 
California, too, where the need is 
great, the state now provides a max- 
imum possible monthly pension of 
$85, backed by a generous margin 
of allowance for personal and real 
property and some incidental earn- 
ing power. New York state has es- 
tablished a Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging; 
and Massachusetts was the first state 
to issue a brochure on housing prob- 
elderly—of which 
have so far 


lems for the 
about 7000 
been requested. 

It can be safely assumed that a 


copies 





growing amount of attention will be 
paid by every level of government 
to elderly citizens in the years to 
come, if for no other reason than the 
fact that they are fast becoming a 
numerically potent voice in the elec- 
torate. 

Although business and govern- 
ment are assuming growing roles in 
meeting the challenge of an older 
population, the leading part in the 
Western world must continue to be 
played by the individual himself. 
And the most important rung in the 
ladder reaching up to successful re- 
tirement must be individual plan- 
ning. Such planning is divided into 
two general areas: (1) financial; and 
(2) mental and physical activity. 

The financial plight of the over- 
whelming majority of our senior cit- 
izens today is downright deplorable. 
However, probably no area of need 
is being attacked more vigorously: 
many measures are now being of- 
fered to straighten out, at least par- 
tially, the economic problems of our 
elders. The reasons aren’t entirely 
philanthropic. The better fixed finan- 
cially this group is, the less the drain 
on public and private funds and the 
better the market they provide for 
the selling of goods and services. 
But unless plans are made relatively 
early in life to provide for economic 
independence, it’s difficult indeed for 
an individual to salvage this situa- 
tion when face-to-face with the 
problem. 

What are some of the principal 
sources of financial security avail- 
able to American citizens today? 

1. Social Security Although 92 of 
every 100 jobs in the US are now 
covered by Social Security, every 
case is still individual and must be 
so treated. The important thing here 
is for the individual to know exactly 
how he stands in relation to Social 
Security before it comes time to be- 
gin drawing it. The Personnel De- 
partment of most business concerns 
can supply this information. So can 
the local Social Security office. If 
further information is required, it 
can be obtained by writing the Social 
Security Administration, Candler 
Building, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 
2. Company pension plans About 25 
million workers in the US are now 
covered by some sort of pension plan 
offered by companies for their em- 
ployees. Again it is important in 
planning for the future to know ezx- 
actly how much and under what cir- 
cumstances this program pays off. 
3. Private annuities and investment se- 
curities The individual who starts 
(see SENIOR CITIZENS page 44) 
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GONG 
and GAVEL 


By OREN ARNOLD 


OOD MORNING, Mr. President. 

It’s you I’m addressing, sir. If 
you aren’t a president, surely you 
are an immediate past. Everybody 
is. Or so it seems. Recently we 
heard a speaker boast of being the 
past president of an Association of 
Past Presidents, and he wasn’t 
kidding. 

We have, verily, become a group 
of groups, intertwined. Think of al- 
most any human problem, activity, 
or interest, and somewhere there is 
an association fighting or sup- 
porting it. If we work at all, there 
are thousands of organizations for 
us to join. If we don’t, then the 
Hobos of America await us eagerly. 

Just buying a car makes you 
eligible for at least 50 organizations. 
The most casual interest in politics 
opens new doors. And you dis- 
approve of disease and crime? 
Brother, there are more than 1000 
groups for you! 

An educator is inevitably a 
joiner. So is a parent. A drinker can 
join countless clubs for drinking or, 
desiring to quit, he can join AA. 
Every church has its satellite so- 
cieties, every neighborhood its 
committees. Out West there’s an 
organization of hermits—men who 
live alone! Yet these are as a cup 
of sand on the beach compared to 
the organizations of people who 
breed cats, play chess, protect wild- 
life, drink milk, raise roses, or love 
hi-fi music. A few do join none of 
these, and dutifully save their 
money—in Christmas Clubs! 

Each of these jillions of groups 
must have a retinue of officers. So 
don’t feel bad if you haven’t been 
head of your Kiwanis club. “Today 
in North America,” says my good 
friend Don Dedera, “every boy or 
girl can grow up to be president. 
Of something.” 
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Cliche Corner 

If you'd improve your club 
meetings, cut down on the hack- 
neyed expressions. “He needs no 
introduction” is common. “Un- 
accustomed as I am” is another. 
“Last but not least” is a worse one. 
Truth is, gentlemen, we must all 
put our shoulder to the wheel and 
our nose to the grindstone (try 
that!) in an all-out effort to go 
over the top in eliminating dull- 
ness. 

* * * 

“Our New Mexico sun shines on 
the wicked just as it does on the 
good, but not as long,” reports 
Merle Tucker from over in Gallup. 
“The wicked get up later.” 
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Who else can remember the Good 
Old Days when only an umpire 
could call a strike? 

* * * 

Whenever our club’s weekly bul- 
letin comes out with the hopped-up 
promise that next week’s meeting 
will be “a big surprise, one of the 
best of the year,” we all know that 
the program committee hadn’t got- 
ten around to arranging anything 
by presstime. 

* * * 

A Dream House usually costs 
twice as much as you dreamed it 
would. 

* * * 

“When the nut on the steering 
wheel becomes too tight.” our chief 
of police told our Kiwanis club, “the 
thing to do with it is to pinch, re- 
move, and soak for 30 days.” 


“In prosperous America,” says 
Governor Fred Rosen of the 
Southwest District, “every head of 
a family understands the difference 
between capital and labor. Capital 
is the cash he brings home. Labor 
is the effort used to stretch it until 
next pay day.” 

7 * * 

“The Eiffel Tower,” says Vince 
Chase, just back from a European 
run, “looks like the Empire State 
Building after taxes.” 


* * * * * * * * 


ASAP’S FABLE: 

A man saw a vicious wolf trying 
to catch and eat a lamb, so in com- 
passion he shot the wolf and res- 
cued the lamb, then that night while 
eating his lamb chops he told his 
family how mean wolves are. 


* * * * * * * * 


Occasionally I have insomnia. Last 
night, for instance, I lay awake all 
night for nearly an hour. 


7 * + 


Attorney Bob Fuller, past presi- 
dent of the Findlay, Ohio Kiwanis 
club, was reporting to his pals 
about his trip into Arizona. Sud- 
denly one day, Bob said, there 
were Indians to the right of him, 
Indians to the left, Indians in front, 
Indians behind, Indians _ every- 
where. “Wow! What did you do?” 
an excited listener demanded. Said 
Bob, “I did what any paleface 
would do—I bought their sou- 
venirs.” 

* * * 


This is the season when delegates 
to the International convention try 
in 20 minutes to tell the club all the 
highlights of a four-day rapid fire 
session that took a year to plan. 


* * * 


Truly there is no place like home. 
This applies even if you are look- 
ing for trouble. 

* * * 

Analyzing Kiwanis progress these 
42 years, Pete Peterson compares it 
to the USA. He tells about the taxi 
driver who took him by a_ building 
in Washington, where the inscription 
on it says, “All that’s past is pro- 
logue,” referring to the progress of 
the nation. “That means,” said the 
taxi man, “you ain’t seen nothing 


. ” 
yet. 
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Kiwanian Leuis Morissette is an 


officer in the French Navy. 


But he’s also 1) a priest 
and 2) a diplomat. 
. Kev No 
LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS Mass-1263 
Mewueen @ Name er“ Dare oF Enrey 
Mori ette, Armand Rev. 9-2-1953 


‘ CL ASHIFICATION 
216 Nesmith St. 
atholic Priest 


Kino OF Menueceenir 
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The Story Behind The Classification @ Number 65 


Le Petit Pere Occupé 


French sailors in the United States, 
he is probably the only gob who 
ever mistook an admiral for a chief 
petty officer because their sleeves 
look something alike. He has the 
audacity to call a halyard a rope 


By EDGAR MAY 


y A NEAT wardrobe closet of the 
sun-filled French-style home of 
the Oblate Fathers in Lowell, Mas- 


sachusetts, three hats sit side-by- and a bulkhead a wall. His ocean 
side on a plain shelf. The first is voyages have been limited to a 
the gold-braided cap of a naval motor launch cruise around Boston 
captain; the second, the dapper harbor. And furthermore, he can’t 
Homburg of a diplomat; the last, swim. 

the black biretta of a priest. All are During World War II, Sailor 
worn on the same head—that of Spike once visited Boston harbor 


to deliver some important papers to 
the skipper of a French destroyer. 
Unable to locate his man, he turned 


the Reverend Louis Joseph Conrad 
Armand Morissette, secretary of the 


provincial of the Oblate Fathers. 


Each hat represents a separate life to an American sailor standing 
of a slip of a man whom people call guard duty. 
Father Spike, the busy little priest “Pardon me, but could you be 


(in French-dominated Lowell: Le 
Petit Pére Occupé). 
Perhaps the most helter-skelter 
of his three lives is that of an office: 
in the French Navy. Father Spike 
is the only American to hold such 
a position, but he readily admits 
that he is about the worst sea cap- 
tain who ever 


quarter-deck. As 


tripped across a 


chaplain to all 
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kind enough to tell me where I can 
find Captain Berland?” 


The sailor, visibly stunned by 
such a request from a man in a 
captain’s uniform, snapped to at- 


tention and fired out an answer: 
“Yes sir, he’s out on the cruiser, 
sir!” 

The priest surveyed the harbor, 
filled with a fleet of gray warships, 


hesitated, and then whispered to the 
sailor, “Now can you tell me which 
is the cruiser?” 

Recalling the incident, he says, 
“That poor sailor must still think 
he talked to a spy or the President’s 
nephew.” 

Father Spike was not inducted 
into the French navy; he was ab- 
sorbed by it. You might say that 
the old fiction plot of boy-meets- 
girl was responsible. It started in 
the early days of World War II, 
when French sailors first came to 
Boston in great numbers. (French 
sailors are like all sailors, except 
maybe more so: They want to meet 
girls.) A rumor spread among them 
that there were many pretty girls 
who could speak French in a city 
called Lowell, only two-dozen miles 
from the Boston naval base. 

Father Spike, working in the 
Lowell USO at the time, helped 
validate that rumor. With his flaw- 
less knowledge of French, he soon 
became the architect of an unofficial 
Franco-American alliance between 
the young ladies of Lowell and the 
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young men from the French war- 
ships. As the alliance was strength- 
ened, he made more frequent trips 
to the Boston. naval yard to hold 
services aboard ships, to help sailors 
out of language difficulties, and, of 
course, always to play the part of 
Cupid. 

As the trips increased, the sailors 
named him their chaplain, and in 
late 1941 General De Gaulle made 
it official with an announcement 
that Louis Joseph Conrad Armand 
Morissette now was chaplain for 
all French sailors landing in the 
United States. 

Now that Father Spike was Sailor 
Spike, he naturally had to have a 
uniform. Since French chaplains 
don’t wear military dress, but cleri- 
cal robes, this was an obstacle. But 
not for long. The American naval 
tailors collaborated with the French 
and produced a mutation that com- 
bines the style of the United States 
Navy officer’s coat with the insignia 
of the French. His cap has the regu- 
lation serving of “scrambled eggs” 
—the braid of a staff officer. But in 
place of the American spread eagle 
is the wreath and anchor insignia 
of the French. 

“It took me a while to learn this 
saluting business,” Father Spike re- 
calls, “but after a little practice in 
front of the mirror I could at least 
produce a fair imitation.” 

While he had to learn very few 
navy regulations, there were some 
that were impressed on him after he 
had broken them. One of these—“Be 
in the right place at the right time” 
—was explained to him in precise 
French by a miffed captain who 
was to have Boston’s archbishop 
as his guest. 

Father Spike was told to bring 
the archbishop on board at 12 noon. 
Eager to show his new military 
efficiency, he arrived 15 minutes 
early with his guest, whisked him 
aboard only to confront a dismayed 
captain whose band and sailors still 
the 


were _— practicing welcoming 
ceremony in another part of the 
ship. 


Several weeks later, newly aware 
that in the navy it is as sinful to 
be early as it is late, he held Massa- 
chusetts Senator Leverett Salton- 
stall at the gate for 20 minutes be- 
fore he would escort him up the 
gangplank. 

Today 
peacetime 


landlocked _ sailor’s 
duties are much like 
those during the war. He blesses 
ships, holds services on anything 
that stays afloat, from the luxury 
liner Ile de France to the smallest 


this 





French fishing boat, and continues 
to oversee the perfumed alliance 
between Lowell and the French 
fleet. 

His military orders are always in 
his pocket. They are signed by Rear 
Admiral J. A. Snackenberg, com- 
mandant of the First Naval District, 
and read like this: 

“Father Armand Morissette, of 
Oblate Fathers, Lowell, Massa- 
chusetts, whose picture and signa- 
ture are affixed below, holds the 
title of Honorary Chaplain in the 
French Navy and as such is recog- 
nized by the French Government 
as Chaplain of all French Navy, 
Merchant Marine, and fishing fleet 
seamen in the United States, al- 
though he is a US citizen. Father 
Morissette is hereby authorized to 
enter any subject activity for the 
purpose of visiting any French 
vessel berthed therein.” 

For his military duties, the priest 
receives no pay. However, there 
have been some material rewards. 
Several years ago a New England 
newspaper published a Sunday 
feature about the busy little Father 
with pictures that showed him in 
full captain’s regalia, wearing his 


perpetual rimless glasses. The pres- 
optical 


ident of an firm saw the 

































that 


article and was so impressed 
a navy captain would allow himself 
to be photographed wearing spec- 
tacles that he has sent Father Spike 
a free pair every Christmas since. 


In 1951 the French . government 
investigated its strange navy hero 
after word of his numerous activi- 
ties spread throughout the military. 
There was no particular fuss over 
the report that Sailor Spike never 
had been to sea, but consternation 
resulted when the French found a 
captain in their navy who had never 
been to France: Monsieur! C’est 
impossible! 

There was only one thing to do, 
of course: Send Father Spike to 
France. So, as guest of the govern- 
ment, the Lowell priest was bundled 
across the Atlantic. (Unfortunately 
for his naval record, the Frenchmen 
transported him by plane.) 

Midway through the whirlwind 
tour, one in which Captain Spike 
had the services of both an Ameri- 
and a French naval aide, a 
Paris newspaperman observed that 
Pere Spike was the potent 
medicine for France the 
Marshall Plan. 

In the few weeks that he was on 
display, this clergyman in the cross- 
breed navy uniform was good-will 


can 


most 
since 


At last winter’s 115th anniversary of the Oblate Fathers in America, Father 
Spike was host to United Nations representatives whose countries have Oblate 


Fathers orders. (Left to right) 


French Minister 


Plenipotentiary Charles 


Monmayou, French cultural attaché Maurice Galy, Father Spike, Mrs. Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr.. Mexican Economic Counsellor Dr. Enrique Bravo Caro, Dr. 
Einaar of the Consul of Netherlands, New York City’s Commissioner of Public 


Events James J. O'Brien, and 


Canadian Secretary 


of State Roch Pinard. 








The little priest's 


tightly scheduled days include 


meetings with distinguished friends like Joseph Lit- 
chen, national director of the Anti-Defamation League. 


ambassador extra ordinaire As an 
American he placed a wreath on 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
at the Arch of Triumph; as a French 
captain he inspected the fleet at 
Brest (where he almost suffered 
from gastronomy because he 
thought he had to complete the 
sample meals set out for him in 
every ship's galley), and as a man 
of the world he served as the visit- 
ing celebrity at United Nations Day 
in Metz 

Sometime between these func- 
tions he received from France's 
Secretary of the Navy a replica of 
a cross worn by St. Vincent de 
Paul, the first commissioned chap- 
lain of “His Majesty’s galleys.” Pres- 
ident Vincent Auriol gave him the 
lifetime rank of honorary chaplain 
of the French Navy, and later, at a 
ceremony in Boston, Consul Gen- 
eral Albert Chambon bestowed on 
him the coveted French Legion of 
Hono 

Whenever he 
knowledge of naval matters (which 
was almost always right after the 
mirror-practiced salute), Father 
Spike called on his best diplomatic 
smile and a 


exhausted — his 


half-moon 
handshake—to endear him 


mien a 
hearty 
to his new-found French friends 
For several years this one-two 
diplomatic punch has been func- 
tioning smoothly at the United Na- 
tions, where he is considered a sort 
of special adviser on French affairs 
to the United States mission. When- 
ever he is in New York you can find 
him usually at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
where Henry Cabot Lodge has his 
headquarters. The priest and the 
United States’ representative to the 


UN have been friends ever since he 
was a seminary student and young 
Lodge was a newspaper reporter. 

Father Spike still keeps a post 
card that Lodge sent him when he 
first went to Europe to persuade 
General Eisenhower to seek the Re- 
publican nomination for President. 
The message was brief: 

“Ike, like Spike, is a wonderful 
guy!” 

When Lodge came back and had 
to defend his Senate seat against 
young Jack Kennedy, the contest 
exhausted the Lowell priest. (Sen- 
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Father Spike (seated, far left) has legions of heterogeneous friends. Among 
them is Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. (seated, third from left), US delegate to the 


UN. Others are (standing, from 





ator Kennedy also was a friend of 
Father Spike’s.) “I was in an awful 
fix in that campaign. I had to keep 


running from one camp to the 
other.” 
When in Washington, Father 


Spike usually is also “running from 
one camp to the other.” At the 
White House, he frequently knocks 
on the door of Maxwell Raab, secre- 
tary to the cabinet, and Robert 
Cutler, executive assistant to the 
President. (He attended President 
Eisenhower’s second inauguration 
with a ticket marked “Mrs. Cutler.” 
Cutler is a bachelor.) 

In the Senate or House corridors, 
he’s greeted with a loud “Hi, Spike” 
by congressmen who often request 
his services as a linguist whenever 
they have to address a French- 
speaking audience. 

Several years ago a prominent 
midwestern governor bumped into 
the priest at the Waldorf-Astoria 
just before the state executive was 
about to address a Franco-Ameri- 
can dinner. Father Spike scribbled 
a few French introductory remarks 
for the governor, and the two have 
been exchanging correspondence 
ever since. 

With fluency in French, English, 
Latin, and Italian, and a reading 
knowledge of German, Russian, 
Greek, and Portuguese, Father 
Spike was literally speechless only 
once. 

One day at the end of the war, a 





left) Mrs. Walter Naber, wife of the New 
York District's immediate past governor; Walter; Mrs. Charles Hatem, wife 
of an immediate past It. governor of the New England District; and Charles. 
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French captain approached him 
with a Chinese Jesuit who knew 
neither English nor French. 

“The captain reasoned that we 
both knew Latin and promptly 
asked me to invite the Chinese 
priest to breakfast. I was stuck. I 
could tell him a few prayers, but I 
certainly couldn’t ask him if he 
wanted bacon and eggs.” 

In Lowell (where he was born 47 
years ago, the son of Jean-Baptiste 
Morissette, a textile worker, and 
Exilia Dureault), he speaks French 
60 per cent of the time. He thinks 
in French, writes himself notes in 
French, and when he speaks Eng- 
lish, although he is a fourth-gener- 
ation American, every one of his 


words is flavored with a French 
accent. 
When he propels down Jeanne 


d’Arc Avenue in Lowell (he never 
strolls or walks), the out-of-town 
observer might hear this exchange: 

“Bonjour, mon Pere!” 

“Ah, Madame Montbleau! Bonjour 

. . Comment ca va?” 

Even at the weekly Kiwanis 
meeting in Lowell, the conversation 
at his table more than likely is 
spiced with a few French phrases. 
As a Kiwanian, by the way, he has 
an attendance record that is near 
perfect. If he misses the Lowell 
session, he’s likely to pop up at 
luncheons in Montreal, Chicago, or 
San Francisco. 

Father Spike became a Kiwanian 
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(Above) Bishop Photios of Cyprus 
discusses conditions in his strife- 
torn country. Through such inter- 
national friends, Father Spike 
keeps in touch with world opinion. 
(Right) High on the quarter-deck, 
Father Spike blesses a new US 
minesweeper “The Colmar” as it 
is assigned to France under the 
mutual defense assistance program, 
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four years ago after a Lowell Sun 
reporter took him to several meet- 
ings. The Father Spike charm 
spread immediately and he was 
asked to join. He calls Kiwanis 
“America in miniature” and is the 
organization’s super salesman 
among clergymen who regard serv- 
ice clubs with a skeptical eye. 

The Lowell club is his first port 
of call when a widow needs some 
new shoes for her brood, or when 
his 250 charges at the Franco- 
American orphanage are without a 
Santa Claus and the toys that go 
with him. Last Christmas, for ex- 
ample, he and Kiwanis collaborated 
to make it a merry holiday for a 
dozen needy families. 

There’s virtually no community 
project that omits his name as one 
of the organizers, and if all organi- 
zations in which he holds a mem- 
bership card were recorded here, 
the list would run right off the page. 
The Lowell Sun’s clipping file must 
be bulging if it has saved every 
article that lists the busy little 
priest. Hardly an issue is printed 
without a sentence somewhere that 
says “ and brief remarks were 
made by the Reverend Armand 
Morissette.” 

His unofficial biographer, Eliza- 
beth Larkin, who is also his number 


one fan, has collected ten huge 
scrapbooks of news clippings—all 
since 1954. 

The most prized among. this 


mountain of press recognition is one 
that reports that he was the re- 
cipient of last year’s B’nai B'rith 
North Shore Council Community 
relations award for “his service to 
God and to his country, champion 
of liberty, brother to all men and 
a distinguished leader in the cause 
of furthering better understanding 
among men of all faiths.” 
Governor Christian Herter pre- 
sented the bronze plaque at a dinner 
in his honor. Father Spike’s accept- 
ance speech before his Jewish audi- 
ence was as informal as it was suc- 


cessful. He introduced it with this 
anecdote: 
“The only day I really was 


nervous at the United Nations was 
when I was introduced to the 
Soviet’s Andrei Vishinski. I was 
presented to him as a Catholic priest 
and the first thing he said was: 
‘Good business, good business.’ And 
for once the old boy was telling the 
truth. My only amazement is that 
so many of my good Jewish friends 
are letting this good business go 
by.” 

The ovation that followed might 
even have brought a smile from Mr. 
Vishinski. 

At the moment, many of his inter- 
faith friends are contributing to his 
most serious project—raising funds 
for a new seminary for the Oblate 
Fathers. Last February more than 
2000 Lowell residents of all faiths 


(see LE PETIT PERE page 47) 
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By GLAD THOMPSON 


r7 HENEVER the Fourth of July 
\ draws near I smugly think of 
t! blazing Fourths of my child- 
ho Somehow I pity the modern 
chil who will never know the 
breath-taking hazards of “those- 
who-run-fastest-won't-get-hurt” 
Fourths of July. 

Every Fourth of July was an 
adventure in those days, but one 
tands out in my memories as the 
ultimate—the peak of all Fourths 
rolled into one 

We had recently moved to a ram- 
bling old house on the outskirts of 
Ithaca, New York. My father, 
mother, sister, and myself, with sev- 
eral cats, a dog, and a mare about to 
b a mama moved in one mild 
spring day. The Fourth of July 
wasn't too far away and we planned 
a really bang-up celebration 
The Fourth of July stood on an 
even level with Christmas at ou: 
house. Both events had to be 
planned for, and saved for, months 
in advance. All year long we saved 
pennies in an old tobacco jar so 
that we could buy fireworks. Dad 
was a carpenter and a_ cabinet- 
maker. In the winter there were 
often weeks without a pay check. 
The pennies that went into that to- 
bacco jar were hard-earned. Every- 
one contributed something. I baby- 
sat, washed dishes for neighbors 
after big dinners, took “soap orders,” 
and did anything I could to earn 
money for necessary things and have 
a little extra for the Fourth jar. 
That particular year was low- 
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promised te be an exciting. 


tide for us financially, so Mama and 
Dad decided to take a boarder to 
help us over the hump. Frank had 
come over from Hungary only a 
few months before. He got a job in 
the chain works that sprawled along 
the hillside about a half-mile below 
our house. 

Frank hadn’t been with us a week 
before we were briefing him on the 
wonders of Fourth of July in Amer- 
ica. His eyes would grow larger and 
larger as we expanded the truth 
about the noise, the danger, the fun 
of seeing the giant firecrackers burst 
and seeing them skitter around 
when you fired off a whole bunch. 
It wasn’t long before Frank was 
carefully meting out a penny every 
day or so for the Fourth jar. 

May went by and June seemed to 
crawl. At last it was the first day of 
July—a day we looked upon with as 
much anticipation as the day before 
Christmas. Almost reverently we 
gathered around the big kitchen 
table. Before each of us was a pencil 
and paper. There was always com- 
plete silence as Dad took the Fourth 
jar from its resting place on the 
shelf behind the kitchen stove. 

Dad put a handful of pennies in 
front of each person, and the count- 
ing began. Everyone counted his 
pile of pennies twice just to be sure 
he was right. If the second count 
came out differently from the first, 
there was a third and sometimes a 
fourth count. Each one wrote down 
the number of pennies on a piece 
of paper and passed it along to Dad. 
He carefully added it and passed it 
along to Mama for a double-check. 

That year there was a gasp and 
then delighted squeals as Dad read 
off the unbelievable amount of three 
dollars and fifty-four cents. We had 
never had more than two-fifty be- 
fore. Frank was given a round of 
cheers for boosting the total to such 
a huge amount. 

A happy feeling of anticipation 
spread through all of us. It didn’t 
seem possible that we could wait 
until the Fourth. Dad had found out 
the price of each item on his way 
home from work that night and we 
were all set to decide just what to 
buy for our big celebration. 

That, however, had to wait until 
the evening of the second of July, 
according to our traditional ritual. 


wen ze vical 


This gave us a full day to mull over 
in our minds the endless possibilities 
and come to a definite decision. 

After supper on the second of 
July, we eagerly gathered around 
the big kitchen table again. This 
time we were going to express our 
preference as to what should be 
bought. There were the beloved pin- 
wheels that Dad nailed to a tree. We 
had told Frank how they whirled 
madly, throwing sparks in all direc- 
tions. We had told him of the rockets, 
the fountains, the sparklers. the 
crawlers, and the giant, medium, and 
small firecrackers. Frank had de- 
cided to vote for pinwheels. I re- 
member helping him spell out the 
word “pinwheel.” Again there was 
a pencil and paper in front of each 
one. We wrote down our preferences 
—and we were allowed two—and 
then passed them to Dad. 

There was a column for each kind 
of fireworks. Mama wrote down an 
“x” for each vote Dad read off. The 
columns with the most “x’s” told 
Dad what we liked most, and he 
bought accordingly. 

There was never anyone in bed on 
the morning of the third of July 
when Mama rang the breakfast bell. 
As we ate, we all made it a point 
to tell Dad to “be sure not to forget 
this,” and “get plenty of that.” After 
breakfast, Dad shrugged into his 
coat, picked up his dinner pail, and 
headed out the door. Our yells fol- 
lowed him as he trudged off through 
the big chestnut, fir, and maple trees 
toward the black macadam road that 
led to town—and the fireworks. 

For us, the longest day of the year 
was July third. At least two hours 
before Dad could possibly be ex- 
pected home, we were all on the 
stoop that faced toward the road. 
Frank got home before Dad and 
joined us in anxious watching. Fin- 
ally we could see Dad silhouetted 
against the sky as he came over the 
rise far down the road. There was 
a whopping “Here he comes,” and 
we tore off through the trees to 
meet him. 

Dad was loaded with packages. 
He gave my brother and me a large 
package each. A big package was 
handed to Frank, too. 

Sissy, being smaller, was given a 
package of sparklers to carry. That 
evening the firecrackers were di- 


Te Frank. a Hungarian immigrant. his first Fourth of 


celebration. 


He may have been surprised but he wasn't disappointed. 
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vided up, and we went happily to 
bed, but not to do much sleeping. 
Bright and early we were all up to 
shoot off our first firecrackers. Frank 
like a kid as he carefully lit 
each one of his. We were never sup- 


was 


posed to shoot off more than one at 


a time, but. occasionally a whole 
string would “accidently” catch on 
fire, and there was much jumping 
and squealing as the firecrackers 


twisted and popped in every direc- 
tion. We would plug our ears every 
time Dad shot off a giant firecracker. 

Actually we were all waiting for 
darkness to come so that Dad could 
shoot off the spectacular nightworks. 


In the dusk, while we waited for 
darkness to wrap itself around us, 
we busily twirled sparklers and 


chased each other through the trees. 

That year we had spent only 54 
cents on “dayworks.” The full three 
dollars had gone for “nightworks.” 
It was a glorious splurge on rockets, 


pinwheels, fountains, and shooting 
stars 
At last Dad agreed that it was 


dark enough to begin. He nailed a 


pinwheel to a tree, lit it, and stepped 


hurriedly back. Frank watched its 
whirling spray of sparks in hang- 
jawed wonder as he sat with the 
big box of nightworks on his lap 

He hesitantly asked Dad if he 
might light the next pinwheel. Dad 
told him, “Sure, go ahead.” Frank 
took down the burned one and fas- 
tened a new pinwheel in place. He 
lighted it and life flared into the 
huge pinwheel 

Only then did we notice that 


Frank had placed the box containing 

precious fireworks directly 
the pinwheel! Frantically we 
all raced with but 
thought—to our fireworks. 

But it was too late 

With an ear-splitting roar the 
whole box took off. Rockets shot in 
direction. Pinwheels rolled 


all our 
unde 
forward one 


save 


every 
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like giant hoops of fire, fountains 
sprayed their dangerous rainbows of 
color, crawlers writhed like snakes 
of fire. In a panic we tried to get out 
of the way. Mama grabbed Sissy and 
threw herself on the ground with 
Sissy under her for protection. A 
giant pinwheel came bearing down 
on her and she rolled Sissy and her- 
self out of the way just in time. With 
a spine-shattering whine, a rocket 
took off between Frank's legs. He 
yelped in terror and fell on his knees 
only to have a blazing “fountain” 
hit his up-end. He collapsed with a 
howl of anguish as the fountain 
blithely hopped over him and on 
its way. 

No one had time to look out for 
anyone else. It was strictly everyone 
for himself. We leapt wildly over 
shooting fireworks and tried to make 
the cover of a broad tree trunk. I 
remember reaching the safety of a 





broad chestnut tree, drawing a sob- 
bing breath, only to look down and 
see a “crawler” come slithering 
around the tree trunk in all its men- 
acing fury. We sprinted from cover 
to cover amid screams from Mama 
to “get under the stoop.” Dad yelled, 
“Get in the house!” as he ran toward 
the box of fireworks with a bucket 
of water. He looked as if he was 
playing hopscotch as he leapt this 
way and that, trying to avoid the 
bursting fireworks. He finally made 
it and doused the box with water. 
Mama came running with another 
bucket of water. 

There was a great hissing and 
sputtering. The roaring whoosh- 
whoosh became feebler and then an 
ear-splitting silence fell. Now we 
became conscious of weeping. Frank 
was weeping openly over the dis- 


aster he had unintentionally 
wrought. 
As one, we went to console him. 
“You will be here next year, 


Frank,” we told him. “That will be 
the greatest yet. This will be peanuts 
compared to it.” He wiped his eyes 
with shaking hands and managed a 
wobbly smile when we children 
threw our arms around him to show 
him we loved him. 

But before the next Fourth of 
July came, World War I had begun 
and Frank had gone back to his 
homeland to give his life in battle. 

Never again was there a Fourth 
of July like the one Frank provided 
us. And ever afterward we felt that 
it was sort of a glorious memorial 
to him. THE END 
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“Just as we are able te translate 
our high principles and fine ideals inte 


action, so will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Child and Youth W ork 

THE SCOTSMAN IN THE OZARKS 

JIMMY COOK is a man with dreams... and a man willing 
to work for his ideas. This combination of vision plus 
vitality accounts perhaps for this Scottish-born immi- 
grant’s accomplishments in Missouri. 

When Jimmy joined the Kiwanis Club of Downtown 
Springfield, Missouri in 1934, he brought with him a 
rich backlog of experience. As a child in Glasgow he 
had often visited an asylum to play with the blind, deaf, 
and dumb children. He was 22 years old when he came 
to the United States to work as a railroad machinist. 
When a doctor suggested he change jobs, he became a 
Sunday school missionary in the Ozarks. 

In the hill country he found many crippled children. 
But to help them, he had two battles: first. an ancient 
prejudice against doctors, and secondly, the lack of 
hospitals and clinics even if a family was persuaded to 
permit medical attention. Through his persistence, hun- 
dreds of “Cook’s kids” went to Kansas City, St. Louis, 
or Columbus for medical and orthopedic attention. 

Jimmy found Springfield Kiwanians already involved 
with the cause of handicapped children. As early as 
1926, the club had pioneered in providing facilities for 
youngsters unable to learn in regular classrooms. Ten 
vears later, Jimmy helped open a Kiwanis school for 
the physically handicapped. Even with the aid of the 
school board, there was little space or equipment for 
the children, and little understanding of their educa- 
tional needs. 

Eventually, the school became a part of the city sys- 
tem, and high school work was offered. But Kiwanis 
support continued as the club added a speech therapist, 
an orchestra, and special equipment. Jimmy Cook was 
in the front row, of course, for the first graduation cere- 





monies of the Kiwanis school in 1949. As the school 
grew, there was a series of moves into larger quarters. 

But there was still much work to be done. As past 
president of both the Kiwanis Club of Downtown 
Springfield, and the Missouri State Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, Jimmy has provided much of the 
leadership. “I never saw a fellow with such untiring 
interest in crippled children,” writes Frank Knox, an- 
other past president of the club. 

The Southwest Missouri Rehabilitation Center is the 
newest Kiwanis innovation. Here, the handicapped of 
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all ages learn to walk, work, and earn in spite of their 
disabilities. 

To support such undertakings, the Kiwanis Club of 
Downtown Springfield holds an annual minstrel show. 
They are earmarking future funds for a Kiwanis crip- 
pled children’s ward at Burge Hospital. When this dream 
materializes, Jimmy Cook will have a part of it. 


TOWARD THE WORLD OF SOUND 

AT FIRST glance it looked almost like an ordinary phono- 
graph. But it was much more to handicapped children 
of the Whitton School in Oakland, California. To them, 
it was another hopeful step in hearing. The Kiwanis 
Club of Grand Lake in Oakland gave equipment for 
auditory training and speech correction to the school, 
and supplied hearing aids to underprivileged youngsters. 





4th of July is Stephanie Corba 


Setting off a star-spangled 


at the annual Community sponsored by 


Independence Day 


Chartiers Valley, Pennsylvania Kiwanians. Stephanie's 
“firecracker” is really the collection box for the event. 
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“A cabin in the 

sky” is built each 
year by the Kiwanis 
Club of Angeles Mesa, 
Los Angeles, at 
Little Green 

Valley, a mountainous 
YMCA camp six 
thousand feet above 
San Bernardino 
County. Dorsey 

High School Key 
Clubbers also 

helped with 
construction. 


CAMPTIME INTERNATIONAL 

Dear Sirs 

I really should call you friends—because you are the 
best friends I ever had. You may wonder why I say this: 
It is because I was one of the lucky ones to go to camp. 
I came back yesterday from my lovely holiday. I would 
not have got to go on a holiday anywhere if it wasn't 
for you as my dad works all summer and not all winter 

Daddy kidded me that we'd get baked beans for din- 
ner every day so I was surprised to get strawberries, 
whipped cream, ice cream, cakes, and pies. I gained 
four pounds. I even learned to eat porridge. 

... T'U never forget the torch ceremony or the camp- 
fires with the singing. We have no lawn here so you 
can imagine how I loved to play on the grass out there. 
I even enjoyed doing the chores more than I do at home. 

I love Jesus and I’m glad the staff were Christians. 
So thanks a million for everything. 

Your friend. 
Connie Purdy 


Connie’s friends happen to be the members of the 


Camping means KP duty, youngsters 





“The marines 


Kiwanis Club of Calgary, Alberta. But her experiences 
and her letter are typical of Kiwanis campers every- 
where. 

This summer in Halifax, Nova Scotia more than 300 
children will answer roll call at Rainbow Haven Camp. 
These youngsters will enjoy facilities provided by the 
Kiwanis Club of Halifax in cooperation with The Hali- 
fax Mail-Star. The Kiwianians pre-season working 
parties have now given way to picnic suppers with the 
campers. 

When the boys arrive at the camp sponsored by the 
Kiwanis Club of Little Rock, Arkansas, they will be 
excited to find a new $30,000 swimming pool on the 
grounds. ... The water was cold at Laurel Lake Camp 
in the Smoky Mountains last summer, but that didn’t 
stop 24 speech-handicapped children from plunging 
right in. They were guests of the Kiwanis Club of Mary- 
ville, Tennessee. . . . The Kiwanis Club of Lexington, 
North Carolina suspended their noon luncheons in favor 
of evening meals with their campers. The children were 
chosen for the four-week season by the North Carolina 
Health Department. 

In Ottawa, Kansas, Kiwanians recently added a $3000 
bathhouse to their youth camp. One camper’s comment: 
“I wouldn't mind taking baths at home if we had a deal 
like this.” 


BUS TO THE BEACH 

In Raleigh, North Carolina, the annual Kiwanis Beach 
Cavalcade always means 350 well-entertained orphans 
and 35 thoroughly tired Kiwanians. When the Raleigh 
club takes the children on a 90-mile all-day trip to the 
beach, there is no time to stand still. There’s the merry- 
go-round, shute-the-shutes, basketball, swimming and a 
sightseeing boat trip to supervise, plus a never-ending 
stream of youngsters for hot dogs, ice cream, and soda 
pop. The trip annually is pronounced “the best outing 
ever” by the orphans. 

Another bus-to-beach project was carried on by the 
Kiwanis Club of Dover-Foxcroft, Maine. More than 450 
boys and girls climbed aboard five days a week for six 
weeks to be taken to free swimming instructions. This 
service cost the club approximately $1500. 


have landed!” That cry echoed through the Sunshine 


discovered at the camp for speech-handicapped Camp sponsored by Kiwanians in Cumberland, Maryland when marines drove 


children sponsored by 
the Kiwanis Club of Maryville, Tennessee. 


in with a load of firearms. The weapons were explained 
and demonstrated as a special safety program for the boys. 
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TOMORROW’S CHAMPIONS 


IN TRAINS, buses, planes, and cars, 104 boys arrived. 
Their hosts, the Kiwanis Club of The Hub City, La- 
fayette, Louisiana were ready—with housing, food, and 
entertainment. The club-sponsored Golden Gloves 
Boxing Tournament was about to begin. 

With 8000 people watching, the youths fought for the 
right to compete in the Tournament of Champions in 
Chicago. When the final bell had rung, eight boys had 
won this all-expense-paid trip. And Kiwanians had 
netted $500 for their child and youth work in the com- 
munity. 


Aid to Hospitals 
TO A HEALTHY FUTURE 


To ENCOURAGE people to get Salk polio shots, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Pensacola, Florida held its own mass 
inoculation. The entire membership rolled up their 
sleeves for the vaccine at a regular meeting. .. . Rose- 
land Kiwanians in Chicago launched a drive to expand 
their community hospital with a $6000 gift. They are 
also soliciting business and industrial houses as a special 
club project. . .. The Kiwanis Club of Sunnyside, Long 
Island, New York presented a suction and ether unit 
valued at $585 to the Salvation Army’s new Booth 
Memorial hospital. 


THE SOUL OF A HOSPITAL 

VISITORS TO CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL in Montreal may attend 
a chapel provided by the Kiwanis Club of St. George. 
The chapel’s Room of Meditation and Prayer has a 
revolving platform with three altars—Protestant, Roman 


Catholic, and Jewish. Each altar is rotated to the center 


at certain hours. Religious authorities helped plan the 
chapel, for which Kiwanians spent more than $5000. 

The importance of a chapel was once judged by a hos- 
pital director in Albany, New York, who said in accept- 
ing a chapel from Kiwanians in that city, “No hospital 
is all that it should be until it has a soul. In dedicating 
this Memorial Chapel in our hospital today, you have 
given a soul to all the work we do here.” 


Ravenous YMCA campers tapped their tennis shoes 
impatiently as they waited in line at the weekly cook-out 
with Hastings, Michigan Kiwanians. Chefs Lynn Newton and 
Robert Stanley reported that 40 boys ate 140 hamburgers. 
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Two lambs bleated in protest at inspection 

by Camelback, Phoenix Kiwanians and agricultural 
experts. The occasion was the club's 

day-long tour of the Valley of the Sun for a firsthand 
picture of irrigation and conservation practices. 


FIRST PROJECT: BUILD A HOSPITAL 

WHEN THE Kiwanis Club of Orofino, Idaho was chartered 
in 1954, it announced its first project: the construction of 
a community hospital. 

Orofino citizens gasped. Although the idea was not 
a new one, the town didn’t have a dime earmarked for 
such a project. But the committee wasted no time. 

By spring of 1955, the men had enough signatures to 
place the hospital issue on the ballot. In May, an archi- 
tect was hired, and in June, 82 per cent of the voters 
okayed the plan. As fast as the club moved, construc- 
tion prices rose faster. Original estimates had to be 
raised and the difference was supplied from a fund 
drive. When a 90-day steel strike bottlenecked the 
work, Kiwanians again raised additional funds in a few 
days. 

Today, a $500,000 hospital is serving the community. 
W. W. Harris, hospital administrator, evaluates the 
young club’s work when he says, “Dozens of persons and 
organizations took part in the drive, and several service 
groups had done the ground work for it in times past. 
But it was the Kiwanis club that finally made it possible 
to build the hospital. They really did a job.” 


A BIG DAY FOR PATIENTS 

HospItTaLs are full of parties and visits at yuletide, but 
the rest of the year is often monotonous for patients. 
To correct this, the Kiwanis Club of Cleveland Heights, 
Ohio sponsored a “Christmas in June” to boost the 
morale of chronic invalids. Kiwanians arrived at a 
county hospital with a television set, cigarettes, pens, 
and other gifts. After the summertime Santa Clauses 
distributed the gifts, patients saw movies. 

Patients in the Abraham Jacobi Hospital are develop- 
ing green thumbs with plants supplied by the Kiwanis 
Club of The Bronx, New York City. The program is co- 
supported by the New York Botanical Gardens, which 
has found that the care of plants acts as therapy for 
many patients, giving them a day-to-day interest. .. . 
Boys and girls in the children’s ward of the St. Clare 
Hospital don’t worry about missing their favorite tele- 
vision programs. The Kiwanis Club of Monroe, Wiscon- 
sin recently provided a portable TV set for the young- 
sters. 
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Student Virginia Lee Brown gets some serious advice 
from Occidental College President Arthur G. Coon at the 
“Teachers of Tomorrow” conference. The program 

was sponsored by the Highland Park, Los Angeles club. 


lid to Students 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

Last Marcu, when many high school seniors in Los 
Angeles were wavering between different colleges and 
careers, the Kiwanis Club of Highland Park, Los 
Angeles staged a “Teachers for Tomorrow” conference. 
More than 400 seniors from 35 schools heard messages 
sent by President Eisenhower and California’s Governor 
Knight and listened to the hard, cold facts of the local 
teacher shortage: Because of its rapid sprint in growth, 
Los Angeles needs a new school each week to keep up 
with the spiraling enrollment. Each year, 3000 new 
teachers are employed. Educators leading the panel dis- 
cussions were enthusiastic about this career salesman- 
ship and said, “We are sure that we made some new 
teachers today.” 

In New Brunswick, New Jersey, Kiwanians invited 
300 students to a “Career Night in Education.” Boys and 
girls asked such questions as “Who helps a beginning 
teacher? How can I tell whether I'd be a good teacher?” 
and “How much does teacher training cost?” With 
answers and encouragement, educators helped students 
plan for the opportunities in teaching. 


CAP, GOWN, AND SUBSCRIPTION 

WHEN it came time to leave for home, Rudy, a German 
student at Columbia University in New York City, found 
that he had collected more souvenirs than he could pack. 
There were his books, snapshots, records of the college 
glee club, and, of course, his diploma. But one of Rudy’s 





most meaningful links with America took no space at 
all. It was a gift of the Kiwanis Club of New York City. 
At commencement each year, New York Kiwanians 
present many foreign students with subscriptions to the 
foreign edition of Newsweek magazine. This, the club 
feels, provides a weekly ambassador of American ideas. 
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Agriculture 

HOME—TOWN PRINCESS 
Lovety Royce Ann Giddings 
found that being crowned 
Dairy Princess was the thrill 
of her 18-year lifetime. The 
brunette high school cheer- 
leader was crowned at the 
Fourth Annual June Dairy 
Day sponsored by the Kiwanis 
Club of Jacksonville, North 
Carolina. Since Kiwanians in- 
itiated the celebration, county 
farmers have increased their 
sale of grade A milk frém $25,- 
000 to more than $150,000 
annually. 


Fund-Raising 

PLAYING FOR KIWANIS 
THE ALLIANCE between the 
Boston Red Sox and _ the 
Kiwanis Club of Newton, 
Massachusetts has become an 
annual affair. On June 18, for 
the third straight year, Ki- 
wanians sponsored “Newton 
Night” at Fenway Park. Pre- 
game publicity by the Red Sox 
organization advertises the Ki- 
wanis “Newton Night” ticket 
stands set up throughout the 
city. The real winners of this 
game are the underprivileged 
children of Newton. The club 
raised $900 for them at the 
ballpark last year. 





Sovereign in the 
kingdom of ice cream 
cones and milkshakes 
is Princess Royce 
Ann at Dairy Day 

in Jacksonville, 
North Carolina. 


Civic Works 

SAWDUST IN THEIR VEINS 

THe KIwANIS KLOWN BAND, made up of musicians in 
the Kiwanis Club of Fairbury, Nebraska, was known 
to play anytime, anywhere. But no other performance 
matched the strangeness of the brief “concert” they 
were asked to play recently at the local cemetery. 

As part of a tour, the county historical society invited 
the Kiwanians to revive the old circus custom by play- 
ing at the graveside of the four Campbell brothers, who 
once owned the nation’s second largest circus. They are 
now buried side by side on a lot sometimes visited by 
aging circus people who love the old show traditions. 

After the daughter of one of the Campbells read a 
brief history of the circus, the band played one of its 
favorite numbers—“The Stars and Stripes Forever”’— 
in its loud and brassy style, thus perpetuating an old 
circus custom. 


A TOWN “GROWING PLACES’”’ 

THE BIGGER the idea, the better the chance of its success,” 
said the Kiwanis Club of Utica, New York. Their big 
idea was SGU (Sell Greater Utica), and their civic 
salesmanship turned out to be a model adopted by the 
state of New York. 

It started when Kiwanians asked two whopping ques- 
tions: What do we have, and what do we need, to make 
Utica attractive to business? 

They were proud of their home town, but was it keep- 
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ing pace with changing times? Was its “business cli- 
mate” attracting new industry? 

Like all projects that get results, the selling began 
at home. The club felt the town’s need for positive, 
new thinking, for “beating the drum” for Utica. The 
SGU campaign was christened with a contest to find a 
slogan for Greater Utica. 

“We aren’t trying to ‘whitewash’ our disadvantages,” 
explained Kiwanis President Charles L. Finch, “but by 
facing up to what we have and what we'd like to get, 
we'll all benefit from the constructive action that will 
follow.” 

More than $5000 was donated in prizes, including a 
new car. Then Utica College added a four-year full- 
tuition scholarship of $2600 to the winner in the high 
school division. Entries poured in as the Chamber of 
Commerce and other business and civic groups joined 
the SGU effort. 

Teen-agers helped by spreading four-and-one-half- 
inch badges that read “I’m Selling Greater Utica.” Dur- 
ing their brief “Button Blitz,” police flashed all traffic 
lights red, and downtown businesses halted their work. 

Ideas were more important than dollars in this public 
relations work. Questions were asked like, “What would 





an airport expansion program mean to Utica?” or “How 
could we train unemployed workers in new skills needed 
by local industry?” 

At inter-club meetings in 100 cities, Utica Kiwanians 
explained their plans. New York adopted the “Utica 
Plan of Industrial Rehabilitation” as a model to attract 
new industries to the state. 

Utica’s winning slogan was: “Proud of its past—Pre- 
pared for its future.” SGU’ers will tell you that there 
is still much to be done. But the ice is effectively 
broken. 


LITTERBUG, LITTERBUG, FLY AWAY HOME 
LITTERBUGS IN Bakersfield, California have no excuse for 
scattering trash. The Kiwanis Club of Kern, Bakersfield 
has a highly organized campaign to “Keep America 
Beautiful” by giving litterbags at service stations. Boy 
Scouts and 4-H members have joined in the distri- 
bution. 


RESEARCH FOR MEMORIES 

“All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players.” 
—SHAKESPEARE 

THE DRAMA of the lives of three citizens was unfolded 

recently by the Kiwanis Club of Peapack-Gladstone, 

New Jersey. A program titled “A Peek at Your Past” 

reviewed the lives of three outstanding men of the 

community. 

Kiwanians spotlighted a frontier pioneer, now a mem- 
ber of the exclusive Adventurers Club of New York; 
the founder of a nationally known school for cerebral- 
palsied children; and a German refugee. 

The club even located an uncle whom the refugee 
had not seen for 30 years. The relative was found with 
the help of the New York City police department. 
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PEOPLE AND PROJECTS 

Tue Kiwanis Club of Crawfordville, Georgia recently 
welcomed Lila Stenz, whose study of the Civil War won 
her $16,000 on the TV show “The $64,000 Challenge.” 
Mrs. Stenz was squired through a Kiwanis-sponsored 
museum, the home of Alexander Stephens, vice-presi- 
dent of the Confederacy. . . . To keep its state clean, the 
Kiwanis Club of Enumclaw, Washington designed its 
own litterbags and steel dispensers to be placed at local 
service stations. Drivers pay five cents for a bag, with 
profits going to the club’s youth projects. The 
Kiwanis Club of Saratoga Springs, New York has do- 
nated a Civil Air Patrol Rescue Service truck to the 
Saratoga Squadron, an organization fostered by Kiwanis 
leadership. . . . The Kiwanis Club of Hicksville, New 
York celebrated Arbor Day by setting out a baker's 
dozen of Norway maple trees at local schools. More than 
2700 children watched the planting. 


Junior Organizations 

“IF | WERE RUNNING THIS SCHOOL...” 

THE age-old student lament was put to test by the Key 
Club of Scotia High School in Scotia, New York. Mem- 
bers took over the school for a day during National 
Education Week. Filling in as choral director, office 
manager, librarian, teachers, and even windowwashers, 
the Key Clubbers gained new respect for the painstak- 
ing planning that goes into a classroom routine. 


TWO-MILLION-DOLLAR SUCCESS STORY 

AT COMPTON COLLEGE in Compton, California many resi- 
dents were skeptical of the school’s request for a two- 
million-dollar bond issue. The tax rate was already 
high, they said. 

Then Circle K, the school’s newest service group, went 
into action. Every student became a public relations 
expert for the school. Publicity releases and letters 
bombarded the town. On election day, Circle K mem- 
bers called registered voters, offering transportation and 
baby-sitting services. The community’s reaction was, 
“If our vote means this much to Compton students, 
you ll have it.” The bond issue was passed, giving Comp- 
ton and Circle K a two-million-dollar success story. 


“Open wide.” And 1000 rural children obeyed at the 
dental clinic sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Columbus, 
Missouri. Examinations revealed that 

two-thirds of the youngsters needed dental care. 
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“Lawnmower Sheets Man” 


“Sandwich Traps Burglar~ 
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“Rewbeat Crashes Into Car” 


afore 


Ittustrated by Winnie Fitch 


F YOU READ those headlines in your 

daily paper, chances are you'd 
either call in your oculist or send a 
psychiatrist over to see the editor. 
But you wouldn't be justified, be- 
cause those events did happen. And 
ones similar to them are happening 
all the time. People have a peculiar 
knack for getting into accidents 
stranger than any that might be 





dreamed up by a science fiction 
writer. 

Consider the matter of the 
lawnmower. Robert Heinbaugh, of 
Painesville, Ohio was blissfully cut- 
ting the grass in his yard one day 
when the lawnmower ran over a 
bullet. Heinbaugh was shot in the 
big toe. 

The sandwich with Dragnet ten- 
dencies was made by Frank Spieker 
after he broke into a grocery store, 
intent on robbery. He got hungry 
in the course of his thievery and 
made himself a jelly sandwich. 
Spieker accidentally dropped his 
snack, slipped on it, and knocked 
himself cold. Police revived him in 
jail. 

Police are used to seeing almost 
anything in the way of traffic acci- 
dents, but Holland, Mich- 
igan authorities were 
frankly impressed when a 
rowboat crashed into an 
automobile. It seems that 
high winds picked the boat out of 
Lake Michigan and slammed it into 
the side of a car on a lakefront road. 

And that’s only the beginning. 
There are accidents in every shape, 
manner, and form—involving hu- 
mans and animals alike. When Mrs. 
Jewell Norman, of Lincoln, Neb- 
raska left her motor idling while 
her dog was in the car, she thought 
nothing of it until the animal pawed 
the gear shift and backed the car 
accurately and firmly into another 
car. 

A cocker spaniel went the car- 
loving dog one better when he 















leaped into his master’s lap, hit the 
trigger of the pistol his owner was 
holding, and shot him in the chin. 

The State Farm Insurance Com- 
pany is ordinarily blasé about claims 
for damages, but a recent applica- 
tion took them aback. A Salisbury, 
Maryland man reported that his car 
had been bitten by a horse. He won 
a $5 settlement. 

An eight-year-old girl in South- 
sea, England came home with a 
black eye and a wild story about a 
polar bear socking her. Her un- 
b) believing mother finally checked and 
found that a circus bear had actually 
hit the girl when she tried to pet it. 

J. C. Lightfoot of Memphis was 
enjoying nature as he stood under a 
tree one bright day. A squirrel with 
bombardier delusions scored a direct 
hit with an ear of corn, opening a 
deep gash in Mr. Lightfoot’s head. 

Rabbits insist on sharing in the 
publicity, too. The bunny that 
jumped through a car window and 
knocked the driver unconscious was 
a piker. One of his cousins actually 
brought down a plane. This un- 
likely event occurred as farmer Leo 
Mondry was dusting his crops by 
plane, flying about three feet above 
the ground. A jackrabbit leaped up 
and hit the aircraft, forcing it to land 
with a damaged propeller. 

A driver in Auburn, Indiana was 
indignant when he was charged with 
drunken driving after his truck went 
through a farmyard, caromed off an 
auto and demolished a _ hundred 
yards of fence. “I always take this 
shortcut,” he told police stoutly. 

In California, a man got sore at 
his car and hauled off and kicked 
the bumper. The kick snapped a 
bolt, the bumper kicked back, and 
the angry driver landed in the hos- 
pital with a smashed head. 


Neatest automotive acrobatics of 
the year, though, were performed by 
Edward Sweeney of Philadelphia. 
His car went out of control on a 
bridge, ripped through the railing, 
turned a complete somersault and 
landed on its wheels 60 feet be- 


low, blowing out four tires. Mr. 
Sweeney was dazed and disap- 
pointed: “They don’t make tires 


like they used to,” he said sadly. 
Youngsters are noted for an un- 
canny ability to get into undreamed 
of difficulties. A Cincinnati tot rolled 
off a fourth floor fire escape, fell 
20 feet, landed on a network of 


clotheslines and bounced back onto 
a second floor fire escape. She didn’t 
even cry. 

Peter Passantino, aged 11, stuck 
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his curious nose into a knothole in 
a fence. An equally inquisitive dog 
on the other side gave it a good 
hard nip. 

Three-year-old Larry Jensen was 
really a mixed-up kid after he 
stepped into the family clothes 
dryer. His brother, aged four, 
turned it on to watch him spin. 

When an auto in Los Angeles tore 
through three intersections, crashed 
into another car and rammed a 
house, police blamed the driver—an 
adventurous four-year-old named 
Jack Todora. 

Wild Bill Hickok might be blamed 
for the shooting of a Texas boy. 
After watching Wild Bill on tele- 
vision, Horace Boutwell got out his 
air rifle and blazed away at a 
twenty-two caliber rifle bullet rest- 
ing on a saw horse. His aim was as 
good as Hickok’s: He hit the bullet, 
which exploded and shot Horace in 
the shoulder. “Let’s see Wild Bill 
top that!” he said happily. 

Speaking of explosions, the last 
shot of the Civil War ‘was fired in 
1953, not 1865. It happened in the 
living room of the Ishmael Lynch 
home in Mississippi. A Civil War 
shell, souvenir from a nearby battle- 
field, fell from a mantel and ex- 
ploded, blasting holes in the floors, 
walls, and ceiling. There were no 
Union or Confederate casualties. 

One accident indirectly caused by 
a newborn baby happened to the 
baby’s father. He wasn’t the least 
bit excited as he rushed to the hos- 
pital to see his new child. The 
bright lights in the lobby of the 
building dazzled him, and that’s the 
only reason he walked through the 
glass front of the hospital. 

Otto Erhardt, 200-pound stage di- 
rector of the New York City Opera 


Company, who fell into a_ kettle 
drum with a_ resounding boom, 
should have followed the advice of 
Con Dempsey, former Pittsburgh 
Pirate pitcher. Dempsey told his 
physical education class: “Know- 


ing how to fall is very important.” 
He then stepped back, tripped over 
a mat and broke his arm. A Golden 
Glover was almost as adept as he 
vaulted over the ropes for his first 
fight, sprained an ankle and lost the 
bout without raising a glove. 

Fire has figured in numerous 
freak accidents. Dan Ray of Miami 
was burned and injured when he fell 
from his front porch. But he still 
figures he was lucky. He dozed off 
while smoking and woke up with his 
clothing in flames. In the excite- 
ment, he toppled off the porch and 
landed on a water faucet, which 





obligingly broke and sent out a 
stream of water to extinguish the 
fire. 

In Grand Rapids, Michigan, light- 
ning struck a furniture factory and 
started a fire. A moment later, a 
second bolt hit a fire alarm box in 


the factory, which brought four 
engine companies to put out the 
blaze. 


Sailors are supposed to be immune 
to unusual sights, but the crew of 
the Norwegian freighter Magnihild 
were flabbergasted when two ship- 
mates were washed overboard dur- 
ing a storm, then gently deposited 
back on the deck as the ship dipped 
deep down in a swell. 

A member of the armed forces, an 
up-and-coming corporal in Korea, 
threw a snappy salute at a passing 
officer and threw his back out of 
joint at the same time. 

Baseball players have had their 
troubles, too. Donald Springer was 
up at bat. He swung at the ball, 
missed, but hit his jaw so hard that 
it fractured. Many a ballplayer has 
blown up under pressure, but none 
so vividly as ten-year-old Billy 
Law. Billy slid into home plate 
with his cap pistol hanging at his 
side and seven rolls of caps in his 
pocket. The friction set off the caps 
and gave Billy quite a charge. 

Although we may smile at all 
these freak happenings, they should 
make us aware of the hard fact that 
accidents take 95,000 lives a year and 
outrank every disease as a killer of 
children and young adults. Ob- 
viously, some accidents, especially 
the ones described here, can’t be 
avoided. 

And some will happen despite all 
precautions. A California resident, 
Eugene Peete, decided to stay home 
over a Fourth of July week end to 
avoid traffic hazards. While walk- 
ing around his yard, admiring the 
flowers, he was knocked flat. A 
passing airplane had inconsiderately 
dropped a brass pressure cap on 
him. 

Even safety enthusiasts aren’t 
immune. Seymour Korn arranged 
a safety parade for the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Washington, 
D.C., but he never got to see it. 
While checking a float, he was hit by 
an artificial tree. By the time doc- 
tors repaired the damages to his 
head, the parade was over. And in 
Fort Worth, W. L. Daniel, Jr., was 
listening to a talk on safety in an 
aircraft plant. Hanging on the wall 
above him was a hard-won safety 
plaque, which naturally fell down 
and hit him on the head. THE END 
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FBI OF THE AIR 
(From page 13) 


integrated—and baggage compart- 
ment number four, the only baggage 
compartment opened at Denver to 
take on luggage, mail, or freight 
Every bit of evidence suggested 
that the explosion had taken place 
in this region. The galley was blown 
to bits. The metal ends of the com- 
partment were curled outward, in- 
dicating that an explosion had taken 
place within their boundaries. The 
sides of the compartment were 
scorched on the inside but not on the 
“And of course the pieces 
that we found kept getting smaller 
and smaller until we thought we 
reached the center of the explosion,” 
explains one crash detective. 
Moreover, the evidence indicated 
that 
something foreign to the usual air- 
Nothing in the structure or 
baggage compartment 
was combustible or explosive. 


outside 


the explosion was caused by 


plane 
ganglia of 
four 
But the pieces of metal skin were 
jagged and torn in a crazy-quilt pat- 
tern, and the baggage was shredded 
into ragged curtains or a macabre 
“If it had been a fuel ex- 
Pahl, “the baggage 
would have fallen out of the plane 
intact. It might have broken open 
when it hit the ground, but it cer- 
tainly would not have been torn to 
The FBI laboratory report 
on the smudges tied up the CAB’s 
They were the residue 
from a dynamite explosion 

On the morning of November 7, 
a week after the Peyton 


confetti 


plosion,” says 


preces “s 


suspicions 


crash, 


brought two FBI agents into the 
eerie mortuary where the crumbled 
plane lay. “It’s your baby,” he said. 
The charge: sabotage of a defense 
installation—technical charges to 
bring the FBI into the case. 

Within a week, the FBI won a 
confession from 23-year-old John 
Gilbert Graham, who admitted put- 
ting a dynamite bomb in his moth- 
er’s luggage as she was about to 
depart for a vacation in Alaska. 
He'd hoped to collect her air-travel 
insurance as well as part of her es- 
tate. Apparently he had no thought 
for the other 43 persons on the 
plane. Later he recanted his con- 
fession but he was subsequently 
tried, convicted, and executed for 
the crime. 

The sudden denouement came as 
no surprise to Peyton and his col- 
leagues among the crash detectives. 
“We knew about Graham and where 
we could reach him in a hurry early 
in the investigation,” he says. Why? 
Graham apparently feared that 
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There may be some truth to the claim 
Of the Russians to medical fame. 
And yet it appears at this stage 
That very few die of old.... 


—HELEN GORN SUTIN 


somebody at the airport saw him 


reach into his mother’s suitcase 
when he set the clock on the time 
bomb, so he spread a story that he’d 
given her a “surprise package.” This 
story quickly reached the FBI and 
the CAB, but the FBI prudently 
waited until the CAB agents had 
gathered their small mountain of 
evidence before making an arrest. 

The crime, however cruel, was far 
from perfect. Indeed, it seems im- 
probable that any such crime could 
escape solution. In this case, the 
bomb exploded only 11 minutes after 
the plane took off. “One more delay 
and it would have gone off while the 
plane was sitting on the runway,” 
says Peyton. 

The plane was late about 20 min- 
utes in taking off. If it had been on 
time, the bomb would have exploded 
when the plane was over the moun- 
tains of Utah instead of over the 
plains north of Denver. Could the 
crash detectives have cracked the 
crime then? 

Peyton shuddered 
didn’t care for the thought of 
scrambling over those mountain 
peaks. “It might have been months, 
maybe not until the next June, be- 
fore we could get through the snow 
on those mountains,” he said. By 
that time nature would have de- 
stroyed much of the evidence—the 
smell of cordite, the smudges on the 
metal and leather. Peyton shook 
his head, but not in mystification. 

“I think we would have cracked 
it anyway,” he said. “It was one of 


slightly. He 


the easiest cases the CAB ever 
tackled.” THE END 





SENIOR CITIZENS 
(From page 28) 

early to invest in the future can reap 
big dividends. It doesn’t have to be 
a sizeable amount, either. One mod- 
est life annuitant who 
started a savings program back in his 
palmier earning days has—at age 97 

collected annuity income of almost 
$2 million 


insurance 


Life insurance is becoming steadily 
more important in retirement plan- 
ning. Today, more than a fifth of all 
life insurance assets represent re- 
retirement 
income life insurance policies. And 
a large part of the remaining assets 
represent funds available at retire- 
ment time if desired. The importance 
of beginning such a program as early 
as possible is underscored by the 
fact that on a typical retirement in- 
come life insurance plan, the annual 
cost, if bought at age 30, would be 


serves on annuities and 


4t 


half of that bought at age 45. 

A planned program of investment 
securities—once thought to be only 
for the very wealthy—is also paying 
off handsomely for low and middle 
income people who invested consist- 
ently, even though the amount was 
small. (Thirty-two per cent of those 
who invest in stocks—and there are 
more than 7,500,000 investors in the 
United States—make less than $5000 
a year, and 76 per cent earn less than 
$10,000.) A composite of dividend- 
paying stocks listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange shows that they 
have paid dividends an average of 
23 consecutive years at an average 
rate of 4.3 per cent. For the past 60 
years, stock prices have advanced 
an average of about 3.2 per cent a 
year (but this upward trend has 
been characterized by violent fluc- 
tuations). 

Investment counselors agree em- 
phatically that no one should invest 


in stocks until he has adequate sav- 
ings and insurance—but once the 
first two goals are in sight, judicious 
investments can ease many a finan- 
cial burden during the senior years. 
Financial security, however, is 
only part of the answer—and there 
are many who believe it is the least 
part. Certainly every bit as impor- 
tant is mental and physical vigor. 
These qualities need not be atrophied 
by age; rather they can be sharpened 
and used as never before—if our 
senior citizens know how to direct 
and are permitted to use them. 
How? There are many ways. Here 
are a few of the more fruitful. 
1. Retirement business and employment 
In these days of high employment 
and a burgeoning economy, many 
part-time jobs (outside of retirement 
areas like Florida and California) 
are available to the senior citizen. 
They may not always be in keeping 
with his talents, but they provide him 
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a change of pace, constructive ac- 
tivity, and a source of income. More 
satisfaction comes to those who set 
themselves up in a retirement — | 
ness—perhaps growing out of their 
old business or maybe even in an 
entirely new field. Because there is 
less pressure of time or need for 
large funds, such people can work 
at things that younger breadwinners 
might consider too unprofitable, such 
as scouting remote and difficult-to- 
find antiques or catching unusual 
species of bait or handicraft requir- 
ing infinite attention to detail. 

2. Money-making hobbies The best 
retirement business of all is the 
hobby that can turn into a money- 
maker. Consider the retired Long 
Island broker, long a do-it-your- 
selfer, who has a wonderful time and 
makes good money at fixing furni- 
ture in his basement workshop; the 
retired professor who builds quality 
into ordinary violins with meticulous 
skill and patience; or the retired edi- 
tor who turned his gourmet lean- 
ings into a profitable catering busi- 
ness. 

3. Civic and community activities 
There is no area of need as great 
in the United States today as the 
demands of local government for ex- 
perienced, talented, dedicated peo- 
ple. This work is time-consuming, 
and to ask it of younger people who 


“Middle age,” one Kiwanian in 
Maine writes, “is when you can 
work just as hard as you ever 
could, but you’d rather not.” 

Oren Arnold 


must take time from earning a living 
to devote themselves to such causes 
—no matter how worthy—is often 
an overwhelming imposition. Senior 
citizens have much to offer here— 
in sober judgement, long experience, 
and time and incentive to do the job, 
properly. The same thing applies to 
charitable work, civic duties, com- 
munity drives, and similar projects 
that are worthy of help and fre- 
quently have so much difficulty en- 
listing it. The senior citizen can in- 
dulge himself in  philanthropy— 
giving of his time and effort even if 
he does not have money to offer. The 
results can be highly beneficial for 
both community and individual. 

4. Travel The retirement years are 


ideally suited to travel, if the retired 
citizen is psychologically suited to 
traveling and has the funds to do it. 
Many people tire very 


quickly of 
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— 
and FISHER showed us how! 


“This will be the third year our club 
has been selling Fisher Peanuts as our 
major fund raising activity, and we know 
it'll be smooth and successful again this 
year. Why it’s gotten so our neighbors 
look forward to giving for underprivileged 
kids. Fisher “Saited-in-the-Shell” Peanuts 
are so distinctively delicious! 


“And FISHER makes it so easy... 
beautiful four-color protective packages 

. cartons that convert in a jiffy into 
Kiwanis Portable Peanut Sellers . . . and 
mouthwatering peanuts that keep folks 
coming back for more and more — and 
making new friends for Kiwanis!” 


FISHER NUT CO. 





traveling; those who don’t can find 
the broadening influence of travel 
in their senior years a wonderfully 
invigorating experience. But there 
should also be no delusions about 
the fact that it is usually expensive, 
too. Living away from home is al- 
ways expensive, even though there 
are numerous corners that can be 
cut. 

One of the most practical is to 
make at least a temporary home- 
away-from-home to economize in 
traveling. A European visit, for ex- 
ample, can be quite reasonable once 
the first expense of transportation 
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WRITE TODAY FOR 
FISHER PLAN 


Send for full details on the FISHER 
PLAN for more successful Kiwanis Pea- 
nut Sales. It’s based on years of experi- 
ence serving Kiwanis Clubs from coast to 
coast. Write to: 

Kiwanis Sales Division 
Fisher Nut Company 
St. Paul 14, Minnesota 


FREE! A SAMPLE OF FISHER’S 
ORIGINAL “SALTED-IN-THE- 
SHELL” PEANUTS IN THE 

UNIQUE KIWANIS PACKAGING. JUST ASK FOR 


IT ON YOUR CLUB STATIONERY. 


ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 


has been handled. A retired couple 
can live quite comfortably in Europe 
on $200 a month if they avoid the 
large cities and resort areas. In Eng- 
lish country towns, it’s possible to 
find boarding houses where an indi- 
vidual can live comfortably on less 
than $30 a week. 

An increasing number of organi- 
zations are recognizing the need of 
citizens for help of all 
kinds. And it’s being offered by 
many groups in many ways. Labor 
unions, for example, are almost daily 
becoming more conscious of this so- 

(see SENIOR CITIZENS page 46) 


our senior 
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T 
00 oFrTEeN, antidelinquency pro- 
youngsters are of most 


need of 


grams for 
benefit to least in 
them, a situation that arises when 
the sponsors of such projects are 
motivated by the desire for publicity 
Boys who are 
weak are 


those 


and glorification 
physically and mentally 
neglected, as are girls—who will 
raise tomorrow's children. In addi- 
tion, programs are often restricted 
to a few short months 

In an attempt to overcome these 
ills, I organized a horseback riding 
club for youths in my community. 
Any boy or girl could join. Dues 
were 25 cents a month. In return, 
the youngsters not only received use 
also given rid- 
ing instructions by a former pro- 


fessional jockey. Care and upkeep 


of a horse but were 


of the animals were also taught. 
The club was a magnificent suc- 
cess, and the group held Halloween 


parties, Christmas parties, and birth- 
day parties. When bovs entered the 
armed forces, the youths held going- 
away parties for them 

But 25 cents a month does not go 
far toward paying rent on the barn, 
hay, feed, and veterinary bills. Yet 
to ask more from the boys and girls 
would have deprived some of them 


of membership. As it was, some of 


'LL NEVER FORGET 


enjoyed full benefits in the club 
anyway. 
One year, as winter approached, 


money became scarce as hen’s teeth. 
I had already spent more than $200 
of my own money for horseshoeing, 
hay, and feed. My only income was 
my salary as a letter carrier, which 
is not too great when you have a 
family of your own to support. 

I was at my wit’s end. I had cer- 
tain financial responsibilities that 
needed to be met, and with only a 
few days’ supply of hay and feed 
in the barn found myself in a des- 
perately critical situation. I did not 
want to let the boys and girls in 
the club know of my dilemma. I did 
not care to mention it to anyone, 
in fact, and risk the chance that 
people who had tried to discourage 
me from starting the project would 
say, “I told you so.” 

Finally, after a sleepless night, I 
was ready to admit I was licked. 
Then, I received a call from the 
Kiwanis club. The Kiwanians tele- 
phoning asked if I needed hay or 
feed for the horses. After several 
speechless moments, I explained my 
desperate situation. Then I asked 
how they had come to know of it. 
He said that they hadn’t, but that 
they would send over four tons of 
hay and a ton of oats—and that if 
I needed more to let them know. 

It was pure chance—or some un- 
seen force—that caused them to call 
in that moment. Which it was I 
don't know. But, regardless, those 
four tons of hay and one ton of oats 
were like a million dollars. 


Ralph J. Salvati 























their families could not afford to Kiwanis Club of 
pay the dues, but their children Middletown, New York 
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TWIST INTO A THOUSAND SHAPES! 


GIRAFFES—DACHSHUNDS—PETS OF ALL KINDS 


Complete instructions 


up to 25 each! 


Send only $1 now for 200 in a variety of gay colors! (Plus 
25¢ for Postage and Handling.) 


Supply limited at this low price, so order several sets 
NOW for GUARANTEED PROMPT DELIVERY. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. 


MURRAY HILL HOUSE 


Dept. B-851-A, P.O. Box 251, Bethpage, L.!., N.Y. 


ADD 

Made of P oy 25¢ 
Live Lotex ” = 
Hondling 


Delight Kiddies—Grown-Ups, Too! 


Fantastically flexible Live Latex! Like no other balloons you've 
ever seen! Twist ‘em, turn ‘em, bend ‘em—they won't break! 
Cut them in half or any size—twist and they re-seal! The kid- 
dies will have a whale of a time making them into Davy Crock- 
ett hats, pretzels, giraffes, lions, fish—a whole roo! You'll want 
them for unusual party or Recreation room decorations! Liven 
up @ party with a contest for making the funniest shape of all! 


Almost 5 feet long when inflated. Balloons this size usually sell 













SENIOR 


CITIZENS 
(From page 45) 


cial problem, and organized efforts 
to do something about it are spring- 
ing up all over the country. Typical 
are the efforts of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers, who last year set up 
a national advisory committee com- 
posed of experts 
branch of medicine dealing with old 
age and its problems. A program is 
being organized that will see the 
union working with individual com- 
munities to set up retired workers 
centers and help them find suitable 
housing. There will also be provision 
for medical care and educational and 
counseling programs to help the 





senior citizens find useful, fulfilling 
activities. Similar programs have 
been initiated by a number of other 
unions, including the Garment 
Workers, Clothing Workers, and 
Retail, Wholesale, and Department 
Store Workers 


Unions, government agencies, and 
many organizations in hundreds of 
communities are also opening up 
new vistas for elderly people with 
clubs geared to their special prob- 
lems and needs. There are all sorts 
of names for these clubs, e.g. Senior 
Citizens Clubs, Golden Agers, Get- 
Togethers, Jolly 60's, Friendship 
Groups. But the intent and method 
are generally the same. Although the 
clubs are chiefly recreational, many 
are also offering educational—and 
even financially profitable—activi- 
ties. An excellent example of the 
latter is Senior Achievement in Chi- 
cago, where more than 100 retired 
men and women with many years of 
professional experience are turning 
their skills to making products 
that are marketed through the SA 
organization. Next year, Senior 
Achievement plans to move to much 
larger quarters, where it will un- 
doubtedly be able to pay out much 
more than the $35,000 earned by its 
retired workers in 1956—SA’s first 
full year of operation. 

The success of Senior Achieve- 
ment points up a lesson that many 
sponsors of senior citizens’ organiza- 
tions have had to learn the hard 
way: The reins of the club must be 
turned over to the members, who 
resent being overly patronized. They 
will accept help gratefully in most 
instances; but they would also like 
a hand in guiding their own destinies. 
The group that is permitted to elect 
its own officers, appoint its own com- 
mittees, run its own operations, and 
contribute as far as possible to its 
own financing will be the most suc- 
cessful. 

Actually, church, 


fraternal, and 
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other nonprofit groups probably con- 
stitute the greatest hope of all for 
a concerted drive to promote better 
understanding of the problems of 
older people and more effective help 
where it is needed. Kiwanians can 
be proud of the progress made in this 
direction by many dedicated Kiwanis 
clubs. True, there is much to be 
done; but it is also true that Ki- 
wanians have already done much— 
which can serve as examples for 
other Kiwanis clubs as well as non- 
profit groups everywhere. 

In Canada especially, Kiwanians 
are doing some outstanding things 
for senior citizens. The Red Deer, 
Alberta club spearheaded a sorely 
needed community project to pro- 
vide a comfortable, happy home for 
40 single elderly people. Result: Red 
Deer Twilight Lodge, where senior 
citizens can get the best of care in 
attractive, modern surroundings for 
$75 a month if they are able to pay, 
and less if they can not. The Kiwanis 
Club of Red Deer is now planning 
a new venture: a convalescent home 
for bedridden senior citizens. 


Kiwanrans in Victoria, British 
Columbia have attacked head-on one 
of the most serious problems of el- 
derly people in their parts—housing. 
Just a mile-and-a-half from the 
center of Victoria are 42 modern and 
attractive dwelling units (8 singles, 
34 doubles) on three acres of well- 
landscaped property reserved for 
senior citizens forced to live on a 
pension or other limited retirement 
income. Kiwanis Village cost $290,- 
000—of which $130,000 was raised 
or donated by the Victoria club and 
the remainder came from the city 
and province and a $70,000 mort- 
gage. Total cost to married couples 
for rent and utilities is $35 a month; 
for single occupants, $24. This turned 
out to be a real community project, 
because the example set by the 
Kiwanians inspired many other local 
citizens to pitch in and help. 

Two other outstanding examples 
of enlightened Kiwanis help for older 


people can be found in Florida. Here 
the Sarasota Welfare Home is ac- 
knowledged by welfare authorities 
to be the finest institution of its kind 
in the state of Florida, and it resulted 
from a Kiwanis-sponsored campaign 
to raise funds and win public sym- 
pathy for the project. Since the first 
building was opened in 1948, the 
community has gotten solidly behind 
the Welfare Home and it has grown 
tremendously, providing a pleasant 
and efficient home for indigent elder- 
ly folks in need of help and care. 
In nearby Bradenton, Kiwanians 
have taken another tack. Here the 
local club operates the world’s larg- 
est trailer park for retired citizens 
who are seeking economical living, 
companionship, and Florida sun; 
more than 2500 men and women en- 
joy the park facilities each winter 
season. It costs residents just three 
dollars to four dollars a month for 
the park facilities (rent, electricity, 
water, garbage disposal, washing 
machines, and postal service), and 
couples have found they can live 
quite comfortably on less than $200 
a month. 

There are many other examples 
of Kiwanis club assistance to senior 
citizens—too many to list in detail 
here. There’s the Spokane, Wash- 
ington club, which maintains the 
homes of needy widows—painting, 
repairing, and similar man-jobs— 
without charge; the Sunbury, Penn- 
sylvania; Smithtown, New York; St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; and Rogers Park, 
Illinois Kiwanians, who support suc- 
cessful Golden Age Clubs: and the 
Waco, Texas club, which helps re- 
tired citizens operate a_ recreation 
center—all these and many, many 
more. 

To these Kiwanians, and to indi- 
viduals and groups everywhere who 
are doing so much to help older peo- 
ple find a satisfactory place in to- 
day’s living, a great deal of thanks is 
due. They are setting a course which 
others will follow and likely improve 
on. The need is great. We have made 
a start; but there is still much to be 
done. THE END 





LE PETIT PERE 
(From page 33) 

feted him at a testimonial dinner. 
They presented him with an oil 
portrait of their favorite priest and 
generously overpaid for their roast 
beef and salad so the proceeds 
could go to the Oblate college fund. 

Much of his jetlike activity now 
is centered on this half-million 
dollar fund drive. In a recent week 
he skipped around the country 
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soliciting donations in New York 
(for a faculty room), Chicago (for 
part of the chapel); and Montreal 
(for a half-dozen rooms). Several 
months ago he invaded the silver 
dollar capital of the United States— 
Las Vegas—at the invitation of a 
Lowell-born deputy sheriff. 

His campaign assistants run the 
gamut from Henry Cabot Lodge, 
who helped him stage a huge diplo- 

(see LE PETIT PERE page 48) 
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This is the letter written 68 years ago 
by the lyricist of “America.” 


A 
MUSICAL 
MONUMENT 


By ARTHUR R. CURNICK 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


Daytona Beach, Florida 


I. CANADA, the song is known as 
“God Save the Queen.” In _ the 
United States it is now called 
“America.” Even with different lyrics 
this martial air is a strong musical 
bond between the two nations—one 
shared for exactly 125 years this 
July 4th. 

But it was only by accident that 
the melody became a hymn-across- 
the-border. In February of 1832, the 
minister of the Park Street Church 
in Boston asked the Reverend Sam- 
uel F. Smith, D.D., to write a hymn. 
Dr. Smith scribbled out the lyrics 
and took the melody from a _ book 
of English songs. He named his 


composition “My Country ‘Tis of 
Thee” without knowing that the 
tune, which he had never heard 


before, was the anthem of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations. 

In my father’s files I recently 
found an old letter from Dr. Smith, 
written in the sweeping Victorian 
style of his day. My father, the Rev- 
erend E. T. Curnick, had written to 
him asking for autobiographical de- 
tails in preparation for an Inde- 
pendence Day oration. The author’s 
reply is published here for the first 
time, 125 years after the first singing 
of “America” in the old Park Street 
Church. THE END 
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Where Kiwanis Meets 
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LE PETIT PERE 
(From page 47) 

matic reception at the United Na- 
tions, to a local bookie who occa- 
sionally picks up the phone and 
whispers: “Hallo, Father Spike? 
You might call on Mr. So-and-So 
tomorrow. He did rather well at 
Arlington this afternoon.” 

Amid this maelstrom of activity 
he still manages to catch up with 
his clerical duties. His day starts 
at 5 a.m., with early Mass, and by 
the time the clock says noon, he’s 
made several sick calls, dented a 
section of his huge correspondence, 
and possibly officiated at a funeral. 
He keeps his appointments straight 
in three-part fashion. His travel 
schedule is mapped out three 
months in advance, and a red ledger 
on his desk keeps him posted on 
the week’s obligations. For day-by- 


day commitments the Father Spike 
slip-of-paper system takes over. He 
* * . * - * * 


Heated Remark 


Breathes there a man who when it’s 
hot 
Doesn't deserve that he be shot 
For saying with pitiless lucidity, 
“It isn’t the heat, it’s the humidity”? 
—HENRY BULL 


carries these notes to himself in 
every conceivable pocket. 

Sundays occasionally are a little 
difficult. Sometimes he has to say 
Mass at different churches, and then 
his timing must be flawless. Last 
summer, when he was pinch-hitting 
for several priests, his driver, kind- 
ly Henry Belanger, who is also a 
Kiwanian, had to install a siren on 
his black sedan so that his passenger 
could keep his appointments for 
God. (Father Spike is the only Mas- 
sachusetts clergyman authorized to 
use a siren, an act that one police 
official said was born of necessity 
rather than courtesy.) 

When he has time to reflect on his 
triple threat career of priest, diplo- 
mat and sailor, this dynamo in the 


turned around collar sums it up 
like this: 

“My life is like the ‘Perils of 
Pauline. I’m always walking on 


thin ice.” 

If this analysis is correct, and 
Father Spike is the male counter- 
part of this intrepid movie heroine, 
then even strolling on a good frost 


shouldn't phase le petit pére occupé. 


For Hollywood never lets a hero 
fall, and it’s highly unlikely that 
God would! THE END 











A PEEK at The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine’s future tables of contents: 
The Sitter and the Sprite—Here, 
in pictures, is what happens when 
mom and dad leave little daugh- 
ter with grandfather while they 


, 


attend the Kiwanis club’s “Ladies 
Night.” 

Udall’s Night of Death—In one 
stroke, a tornado hits the tiny 
Kansas town of Udall and kills 
four members of the writer’s 
family. A contrast between the 
slow-paced life of a small town 
and the swift devastation of a 
tornado. 

He Taught Seattle How to Dine 
—One of the most popular res- 
taurateurs on the West Coast is 
Seattle Kiwanian Victor Rosellini. 
Last fall, when his cousin Albert 
Rosellini, also a Kiwanian, was 
elected governor of Washington, 
many people told Vic they 
thought they were voting for him. 
Health Problem Number One— 
The most prolific disease of the 
day can be effectively cured if 
treatment is available. But too 
often it is not. And this is some- 
thing all Kiwanis clubs might 
consider, along the lines of 1957 
Objective No. 6. 

I'm Quiz-Happy—Confession and 
suggestions of a magazine-ab- 
sorbent male who can’t resist the 
quizzes so common in _ today’s 
slick publications. He’s so quiz- 
happy, in fact, that he’s likely to 
grab his pencil without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation and respond to 


such a poser as “Are You 
Temperamentally Qualified for 
Motherhood?” 


They Volunteer to Save Lives— 
The Ansul Chemical Company in 
Marinette, Wisconsin has a highly 
organized rescue squad that 
serves not only the plant but an- 
swers as many as five calls a day 
in the surrounding two counties. 
It’s entirely free to local commu- 
nities, and it’s a service they 
couldn’t afford. 

These are but a handful of 
articles and stories we think will 
interest our readers. Meanwhile 
we'd like to know what they 
think of this issue. Their letters 
will help us as we look ahead in 
our editorial planning. 


The Exbitovo 
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“Our greatest challenge... 


the development of men”’ 


Ralph Cordiner, President, General Electric Company 


“Few expenditures we can make are more “Freedom needs educated people. So do busi- 
important than those for education. A well- ness and industry. I earnestly ask you to 
educated person produces moreand consumes support the college or university of ‘your 
more, makes wiser decisions at the polls, choice in its planning for expansion and a 
mounts a stronger defense againstaggression, _ stronger faculty. The returns will be greater 


and is better able to perform the grave re- than you think.” 


sponsibilities of American citizenship. 


If you want more information on the problems faced by 
higher education, write to: Council For Financial Aid To 


Education, Inc., 6 E. 45th Street, New York 17, New York 
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HIGHER EDUCATION 


KEEP IT BRIGHT 


Sponsored as c public service, in cooperation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 














“Men who can qualify for membership ... soon discover or reaffirm 


a secret—that ‘charity’ is an inapt word, that ‘sharing’ is better, and that the sharing brings 


the most thrilling satisfaction any human being can possibly know.” 


writes Oren Arnold in 
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An Interpretive Record of ‘Kiwanis 



















OREN ARNOLD, 
A new Edition, 


which every Kiwanian should own! 


This interpretive record of Kiwanis brims 
with the human anecdotes and incidents 


that have made your organization great. 


* Ideal for home and office. 

% Useful in your local library. 

*% Your high school should have it. 
* A fine gift for new members. 


* A splendid souvenir for friends. 


Author Oren Arnold vividly portrays the 
romance of community service and tells a 
fast-moving story that will bring joy and 
happiness to the heart of everyone who 
reads The Widening Path. Get your copy 
now! Order through your club secretary, 


or cut out the coupon and mail it today. 












KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
520 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
Please send copies of The Widening 
Path at $1.75 each—prepaid. 

CHARGE TO CLUB 
REMITTANCE ENCLOSED (Deduct 5% Cash Discount) 
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NEW EDITION > 


$] 15 per copy * postpaid > 





ADDRESS 
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